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The nature o£ nonstandard dialects and the' ways tliey 
■ay contribute to readdLng tii%\xix^ the childr.en who speak thea are 
the focal points around vhich the books and articles in this 
annotated bibIiograph;y were coapiled, /fart one, *^he linguistically 
Different Learner," contains abstraqts of itess vhich deal primarily 
with language factors. Ihis BeQtion^s divided into subsections vhich 
focus on language developvent, olmectology , and instructional 
approaches to teaching standard £iiglish« Part tvo, "Teaching Beading 
to Linguistically Different Learners," contains itevs vhich deal yith 
reading instruction. Subsections include resources on the 
relationship of language to the reading process and on instructional 
approaches and materials fi^r teaching reading to dialect speakers^ An 
index of authors completes the voluse. (KS) 
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IlTHODnOTIOH 

i • J 

In spite of the tremendous amount of money poured Into 
educational programs for disadvantaged children during the ^\ 
••Great So'^dety" years, the fact remains that up to one half of 
the students In large city school systema still read below 
expectation. In addition to reading fallur^^ and porertj^ 
many of these students have another attribute In. common — they 
speak a dialect' which differs from the standard" ^gllsh . spokiln 
by most middle- class Americans. The nature of nonstandard dla- ' 
lects and how thej Inay contribute to the reading failure of the 
children who speak them are' two of the focal points around which 
the books and articles In this bibliography were complied. In 
addition, Itams were sought out which deal with the relatlonshLp 
of language to cognitive* development and with the relationship 
of language to the reading process. . In examination of these 
areas was deemed necessary in order to better understand some 
of the problems and controversies which surround educators 
^ / striving to develop better reading and language piiograms for 

4 linguistically different learners. Finally, items were selected 
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' J.B. Allen, "The Right to Read— Target/'^ or the TO's," Paper 
reM at the 1969 annual convention of the Hatlonal Association 
of State Bdards of Education , Lo a Angeles, September 23, 1969, 
quoted In Mildred H. Wood, "An Analysis of Beginning Reading * 
Programs for the Disadvantaged," Viewpoints . 46Tl!ay 1970), 150. 
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which describe current pro-ams or suggest new approaches and ' 
materials for teaching- reading and standard Bngllsh to these 
students. • . ■* " 

Books and artlclejs' which dell primarily with bilingual 
students were excluded from th^s compilation. Thus, the term 
"linguistically different,'* as It Is used here, refers to.speakers 
of nonstandard dialects rather than to speakers of another lang- 
uage. A number of Items define the population under consideration 
as "culturally deprived" or "socially disadvantaged" children; 
In some. cases It is clear that these children are also nonstandard 
dialect speakers; In other cases it Is not. Bven when the dls- f 
tlnctlon Is not clear, the Item Is Included If the results or |^ 
suggfrs^ons seem pertlnent'to the education of llnguiafTtcally 
different children. 

^ The Intent was to select the most current books and articles r 
and to present them objectively, refraining from comment. For 
the convenience of the reader, this bibliography Is divided Into 
two parts. Part J, "The Linguistically Different Learner," con- 
tains the Items which deal primarily with language factors and 
la divided Into sections which focuau on language development, 
dialectology, and Instructional approaches to teaching standard 
Bngllsh. Part II, "Teaching Reading to Linguistically Different. 
Learners," Ooijtalns the lte;ns which deal primarily with reading 
Instruction andy.s divided Into sections which focus on the. 
•relationship of language to the reading jprocesa , and Instroott^nal 
approaches and materials for teaching reading to dlalecj/ipeakera. 



J. ■ • y: • 

In a numter of cases, the^aaslgiaenf of an item t6 a certain 
section was somewhat arbitrary. For instance, an article which 
describes a nonstandard dialect might also discuss its implica- 
tions for reading teachers." and, thus, could go either in the 
dialectology section of; the first part or the instructional ^ 
approaches section of the second part. Hevertheless, some 
organizational patter^ was considered necessary and it is hoped 
that this particular^ one, will aid the, reader in locating the : 
items wljich are most relevant to his specific Imterests. 
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Part 1: ^ The Linguistically Different Learner - 

That the speech of atliienstandard «lalect speaker is quite 
different from the speech of a standard English- speaker \s an 
obvious. fact. Exactly how it differs Is not as obvious, but 
linguists have made^pzjogress In describing the ways In which the 
phonemes . lexical items, and syntax of the.Iegro nonstandard 
dialect, in particular, differ from ^ standard * mode of speech. 
Some of their observations concerning this dialect ar'e presented 
in the "Dialectology" section. There is one important-point- of 
agreement among them, however, which might be mentioned here: 
this, dialect is not an inferior copy of standard English, but' 
rather a systematic and XMile governed mode ^t.,speech. The chlldr 
who speak this Aialect, they argue, are not linguistically 
deprived; they are lingulsticallir different. There is no stfch 
agreement -among- educators on this point. Kany *of them believe* 
that IJegro nonstandard speakers are, indeed, liJfguITtically- 
deprfved and that their restricted dialect is inadequate for 
cognitive development. Both points of view, as well as some th' 
fan somewhere be tween( these two extrmemes, are representee^ 1 
the VLanguage Development and Cognitive Abilities" section. 
WhethW they believe that the N^ro nonstandard dialect is a 
deficient-- or met4ly a different mode of speech, most linguists 
and e^ducators believe that dialect speakers should be given the 




opportunity toj learn s^tandard English.^ When this Instruction 
should begin,/ how It should l^e conducted, and what the Instruc- 
tlonal^on*ent ^hould be ate, once again, CQXitroverslal Issues. 
The section ^entitled "Language Programs for Llngulstlca:|.ly / 
Different Children" pontalns Items representing various points 
of view o^a how J.anguage programs* should be conducted and also. 
Includes Items which desgrlbe some of the existing^ language 
programs knd the results they have achieved. ^ ^ 
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Section ▲: language Development and Oognitlvrf Ibllltles 

> . ^ \ ' 

This section contains suiiuna?I%^ of a number of studies which 
were conducted -for the purpose of Identifying the role that 
lan^age plays In the acquisition of various cognitive skills 
sfuch ss labeling, forming concepts, dls criminating sounds (^\^ ' 
words, etc. 4fany of the authors of these articles bell eve ^that ' 
nonstandard English speaking children, are haad^l capped In their 
acc^lsltlon of such skills because they have not\eveloped 
\ certain language skills. Other articles focus 1^ the testing / 
envll'onment and testlng^nstruments used iji such studies. The 
authors attempt to Illustrate that Xhe environment and Instruments 
may be so 'unfeuUte^ to the disadvantaged child-, and the dialect 
he speaks that the results obtained are. likely to be unreliable. 
^^JttftAlly, theoretical articles are presented which question the 
idom of drawing any conclusions about the nonstandard dialect 

ir any other motle of speech until more studies have been conducted 

* 

»n' the relationship of language to the social context In which 
it is used. 




Bernstein, Basil. "A Spciolinguist Approach tb' Socialization: 
With Some Reference to Educability, in Frederick Williams'' 
(Ed.), Language and Poverty : Perspectives on a Theme . 
Chicago: Markham PubtishiRq Co . / 1970, 25-61. ^ ' 

In this article, Bernstj^iri ex|)lains the social origins of / 

elaborated and restricted language codes, and discusses some of ' 



the implications JEor educating speakers of 'restricted codes . 

says that a restricted language code is characterized by a 
rigidity of syntax arid restricted use of structural- possibilit ies 
tor sentence organization. It is highly reliant upon the context 
for meaning and, thus, others x:an fully understend' the restricteci 
code user's meaning only if they ^lave access to the context which 
originally generated the apeech. The elaborated cojde. on the 
other hand, is characterized by a diversity o£ syntactic patterns 
and vocabulary. It .is le^s bound to a given context and, thus, 
can be understood by listeners who So not- share the context which 
generated the speech. ^ , |^ 

Bernstein claims that many psychologists and ed,ucators have 
mistakenly equated his concept of a restricted language code with 
linguistic deprivation. This erroneous condlu^o^ has come about, 
he says, because t^he^^ focused ^tirely on the^ spokeji details of 
the language codes rattier than^^ examining the basi^ structures of 

cjilture or subiAiltuxe^*/EiVc^ the cpdes manifest. 

/ 

He believes ^hat different linguistic codes arise because ' 
various social classes have different occupational roles and 
value systems which^ in turn, dictate the enactment of diffq^rent 
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social roles. Modes of communication refleat the reqxilrements * 

of^ the social structure. Thus,, a restricted code user^'s speech 

reflects a relatively communally based culture, and the needs . / 

of this culture do not d-emand a highly specif ll|, elaborately - . 

form oj\^speechy ^he child learns \to speak In the^ eziylronmerA 

of the family, and family role systems and modes of control 

oncfe again, reflect tHe requirements and attitudes of the family's" 



social class or subculture. 




Bernstein bell eves otihiat the values, social organization, and 
forms of control and pedagogy offered by most schofils do not 
reflect an understanding of the lower ."class chlld^L ejilture — 
they reflect the culture, neeSfs, and strengths^o?^^he mlddle- 
class child, me attention of educators becomes focused^n -fthe 
langi^ge differences of lower and middle-class children,^ but 
these language dlffererfces are merely the most obvious manifests^ 
tlons of the cultural differences. This resul^ts In lit til" learning 
being expected of the lower-class child and, con^eqirtritly, very. [ 
little .being taught to him. The author says that It "is not 
necessary to teach the child formal gramaaf or to Interfere 
with Ills dialect In order to teach hl»; there JLs nothing In hf| 
dialect irtilch prevents hlm.;from learning. It Is, however, neces- 
sary to cffange the schools and educate teachers to better meet 
the fieeds of tfie dialect^ speaking, child. The contexts of learn- 

ig — the methods, materials, etc. --must draw on the chlld*s" 
experiences In his fs:mlly and community, and not require hlm^ (a? ' 
they pre§ently do) ^1<o drop his social identity upon arrivall; at,, 
school, • -10 ' ^ • ' 



1^ 

Cazden, Courtney '^The Neglected Sljbuatlon In Child Language 
Besearch and Eduoatlon, In Prederlck lin.lll'am8 (Ed.^ ) , 
Languagt and Poverty > Per spec tlves on a Theme , Chicago: 

Cazden|0lalm8 that nei^ev the '^deficit theory*^* nor the* 
^difference theary^ adequately explains the language problems 

m * 

that disadvantaged chlldTen are widely reported to haye. Both 

theories, she says, speak only of patterns, of structural forms 

' , « 

and ignore patterns of use in aotuad sp^^secji events, iBihd both 

y - 

theories fail to take account of the way .a child's speech changes 
according to the gocial situation. Hoting that Dell Hymes uses ^ 
the term ''comoiunlcative competence** to describe a child *s abilXtj 
to vary his speech according to the social situation, Cazden 
points out that relatively little- research has been conducted 
to determine the range of children's communicative competence 
and how they develop It. She devotes a large portion of this 
article to a Review of the studies that have dealt with communi- 
cative competence. These studies seem to indicate that certain 
aspects of the social situation, such as the topic of discussion, 
task to be performed, rapport of listener, etc*, have a very 
important bearimg on the child's fluency of speech, length and 
complexity of sentences, language style, etc. Thus, Cazden 
argues, the data collected from testing children from various 
social classes in one testing situation do not constitute enough 
Information to adequately explain their language differences- 

Even If we thoroughly understand communicative competence 
among children of various social classes, we would ^till be far 
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from a theory of oral language education. Cazden points out 

that there is reason to believe that sociolinguistic interfer- 
ence from contrasting communicative dema^ both in and outside 
Of school is more important than grammatical interference. 
What is more, cultural differences in language'can be viewed as 
deficiencies when children confront the demands of particular 
communicative situations. Thus, educators as well as spokesmen 
for the child and his community must make value Judgments as 
to what uses of langiiage the schools will attempt to teach. ' 
Clark, Ann D. and Charlotte J. Richards. "Auaitow ni c/.v.<™< v,^*. • 
" pShoS?"?K?f ^ DisadvantageHAd NS^SsaS^teled'"'"^''^^ 
Preschool Children, - Exceptional GMid.v.r,, 33^^962, 259-262. 

The authors adhere to Deutsch's theory that the economically 
disadvaht^£^ed are deficient in language development and possess 
poor auditory discrimination. This studj^ is an attempt to doc- 
a-nent that theory, and to aetermine whether there are sex dif- 
ferences in auditory discrimination. 

Pif ty-eicht children enrolled in a Headstart orog-rara were 
Chosen for the study. Twenty-nine were classified" as economically 
disadvantaged and 29 as economically nondisadvantaged. Analysis 
of covariance was used to remove the .effgcts of I.Q. and chron- 
ological ace. o^he racial distribution in the two groups was ' 
equivalent. The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test was admin- 
istered to both groups. This tent requires subjects to respond 
-same- or -different- to 100 |^rs of words presented orally m 
three subtestsljP 

The nondisadvantaged children made slcnificantly fewer 

14 



eri*ora than the disadvantaged children (p ;O01) oii the t*st as 
a whole, and the same was true for each of the subtests, a' 
nedian test oij the error so^res showed no relationS^lip Wstween 
sex and errors (chi squar^ = 1,2^,"' p .50). ^ 

The authors conclu|^d that preschool disadvaijita^ed children 
do exhibit signif icant/def iciencies in atiditor^lscrimination. 
They suedes t that auditory discrimination aiBseseraent 'and train-, 
inc. be included in the educational programs; for the disadvantaged. 
They also suggest' further research to'i^termine wheJ the defi,cit , 

' ' f '■ " 

first becomes apparent so that preventative, rather than remedial, 
help can be given. ; ' • , 

Cohen, S. Alan and Gita S. Komfeld. "Oral Vocabulary and 
Beginning Reading in Disadvantaged Black Children," . 
The Reading Teacher * 24 (October 1970),- 33-38. 

(fohen and Komfel^ concede that black children ha^ smaller 
vocabularies and less experience in labeling and categorizing • 
than middle class children. They argue, however, that this 
vocabulary deficiency is not great enoi%h to accoiint for read- 
ing retardation in the primary grades. 

The authors noire that D.R. Thomas* study (1962) dealing 

with the oral vocabiilary of low SES urban kindergarten children 

is frequently quoted. This study, however, underestimates the 

children's vocabulary size as a result of several biasing factors: 

(1) a poccibly unfavorable social context during the interview 

situation (2) short duration of interviews (3) a confusion of 

I 

conceptual vocabulary with articulation, e.g., the word "walked" 
was considered unknown to the child if he only used the word 
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••walk**. Cohen and lomffcl* rerlaaid the Thomas vocabulary list 

Tor disadvantaged children 8olti.yb7 aliminating inflected fosms 

from th^ unknown list when the noninfleoted ^orms appeared on 

the known list.^ This process reduced the unknojm list from 38«9< 

to 21.2J{ in five non-urban first grade readers, from \5% Xo 

in a basic work list from basals, from 3tjt to*125^.in the Bank 

Street Readers and from >1.3^to f6.3^ in the OhdAdler Readers. , 

The authors conclude that/becaus-e thv did^ nothing to cer- 

rect for the biasing effects of the first two factors, their 

corrected results still represent the most conservative meaeiire 

of conceptual vocabulary. Reading failure among disadvantaged 

urban ctxildren, they claim, cannot be^ attributed to a lack of 

vocabulary. 
« 

Deutsch, Itartin. "Tlw Role of \ocial Class in Language Develop- 
ment and Cogziitiolt^AMer^^^ Journal £f Orthopsychiatry. 
35 (Jan|»ary 1965) • ^^pBT"^ 

In this study, Deutsch attiemited to identify the\^erceptual, 
linguistic, and conceptual titterns of disadvantaged children 
ywhich set them apart from their more advantaged classmates. 

^wo hundred and ninety- two first and fifth grade children^ from 
/ i 
various racial groups and social classes comprised the popula- 
tion in this study* Various testsL designed to measure over 
100 variables concerned with home^^^ background , language function- 
ing, conceptual behavior, sub^components of iailguage, etc., were 
administered to the children. The present article does not 
report on all the data obtained from \hese tests, but focuges 
on 42 variables related to cognative functions; especially, 

language variables. The performance of both a?e groups on the 

[ 
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k2 tables ar3 correlated with race and with SES. In(^the first ' 
'^rado sample, only six variables correlated with race alone, 
nineteen correlated with SES alone, and t^^ with both,;' Of ^3 '^ 
scores for the fifth ^rade sample, six correlated with race - ^ 
alone, 10 v;ith SES alono, and^l2 with both, '^'hus, .correlations 
•■,'ith race v/e^re Toiind in eir:ht variables fo|r the first ^tade 
-roup and in 18 i»o^. the fifth -rade ^rouo. i Deutsch ob^erVed 
that, annr.-'- .the variables- in v:hich ooorer ooVformance vras re* . 

■ ; : . ' ^ • ; ^ ■ ; ' L • ^ - 

lato:i to .race, tho fuiictlonG underlying ^thcrtaSks v/ere -related 

abstraction, verbalization', and exnerii^ially (^pendent- 
cn:irne!3tio>:. Kpv/ever, not all neasuras^ rclectin^;: these fiinc- 



tionn \}cro related to race. 

'Jcvitseli beliet^e that his findinrjs are significant in 
that they conform to . the cumulative deficit hypothesis. He 
concliKiec that poor home environment plus minority group status 
results in children Who are apparently less capable of hand- 
lin-: intellectual and linguistic tasks. Schooling, he beli- 



eves, possibly adds to the problem by making the child more 
a::arc of this inferior caste status. The child is also av/ar|^^^^j^ 
of ':ir " :rammatical ineptness," says Deutsch, and there- 
'"orc, is reluctant to commvmicate v/hen in school. Because 
verl)al connunication breaks dovm, the child^s ooDortunities 
to learn are restricted. Deutsch suggests that the schools • 
remedial and' enrichment programs follow developmental stages^ 
anr^ t^ at curriculujn change:.: be introduced at the earliest 
possible time -in order to arrest the cumulative deficit. 
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Brlckson, Prederlisk David.* "P' get Tou HonkyI": 1 Hew Look at 

Black Dialect and, _th« Schoolt" KLeiiBtary Bngllsh . 46, 4^5-51 

Th^ Bernstein li7pothesl8 states tS^t .^ower-cla^s speakers 
■ ' „ ■ #' - ' 

U3« a "restricted" linguistic code' In that the meaning of a word 

or phrase Is not specific, but determined by the social 
context. The "elaborated** Qode ol tl^e middle class » on the \ 
other hand» does not relj on the social context for meaning 
*b[epause words 'tend to be more specific and sentences more pre* 
clsely constructed. This vleir of liangup?e Implies a direct rela- 
tionship between social class ;uid language styles 

I^^^^t^e present article/ Krlckson suggests thafthere Is an ^ 
Interrenizig factor between socl^al claas and language ^tyle... He 
refers to' this factot as "the .shared context. Drln<?iple. " This 
pi;lnelple holds that when speakers s^^e the same background and 
point of Tlew^ a restricted code can function /as precisely as 
an elaborated code. T]!^us» the more the speakers have In common, 

V, 

the mo^'e economical the speech can become and not suffer a loss 
In meaning. The author's exploratory study .of language styles 
of lower-class Hegroes and middle-class Caucasians lends crede^^ca 
to this theory.' He found that both lower-class and middle-class 
subjects shifted back and for^ between relatively, restricted 
and rele^vely elaborated codes* depending on the context « 
While the codes were related to social class In the way Bernstein 
suggested, neither group seemed bound to one. langua^a style 
exclusively. The author ai^ observed that ' extr^^^^^^iSl^stract 
concepts -were being communicated. In the restricted code. / 

This study, says Erlcks^n, contains setejral Implications ' 
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for teachinr: black dialect speakers: (.1) the term "linguistic 
deprivation" should not be used categorically; black dialect can 
be used to communicate complex ideas provided thgteacher chares 
the context of the spoakors (2) teachers must become sensitive^ 
to the context principle and allow children to use the code that 
in appropriate to the situation (3) there is a need for teachers 
as v;oll as others, to understand that "elaborated code-U. and 



"3tanc'arc^ 'in::Iich" arc "hot .synonymous ; standard En^ish sjpeakers , 
t'^.our.W t^icy use standard :];rammar, usually do .not hspealo in the 
elabora^tc^t^ code ' that is used for vrritteh standard English C^) 



' he .rcntric'ted cole 'can be very efficient and d^ffective ^.'hen 

rrrod in azi appropriate sei:tii:j, . ^ 

, ohn, .Vera "'iMie Intellectual Development of Slum Children: 
Sonfe nrelitpinary Findings." American Journal Orthopsy- 
chiatry/ . ?3 (October 1963 }, 813-822 

JMa ctudy fopuGcc on three aspe??tts of the irltcllectual 
r-^r^lopncnt of i/o^'^ro children from various nocial clr.sses: " 
labclin relatin,'^, and cate^orizin£;. The author iised l?^^ IiQgro ^ 
cluldrP:-! froT. three social classes ^fis subjects (Class I=lov;cr- 
lov;'^r clpss, Class upper-lower class, tfnd Glass 111= 
rirdlo-rclass) , Sixty-nine children v:ere first £:raders and 10^ 
irerc fifth r;radcrs. Three hypotheses v/ere tested: (1) . lower- 
class and. middle-class children v/ould differ little' in label^^ ^ 
l^: tasks that required only enumerating, but they would mani- 
■'or;t clans* differences in labeling tagks that required intecratin;; 
I.e., titlinf the pictures (2) middle-class c'^ildren v/ould be 
:noro rl^illful in relating; their respon^ls to stinul. . ^/ords i , c. , 



/ 
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there would be more ^aminatical similarity between the stimulus 
V7ords and their resporisers (3) lower-class children would clas- 
. .sify test stimuli accordin": to functional criteria rath;ier than'- ( 
lop:i^ally. consistent catef^ories. ' . 

The Pcabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), WISC Voca- 
bulary. Test, pnd the Verbal identification Test (developed by ' 
. tho-autlT^r) -ere y^scd to teot label inc^ behavior. Thei^ were 
. ,„ ^10 stafirticelly tirmificant differences in ^the descriptive 
(on-neratin~) or into-rative behjavior amofic:- f irgt-c-rafta^hil- 
dron. Ano7i~ fifth rraderr, honever, Class III, children Jiid 
GirrAificantly bettor (p. o5)^hariJ^§i.a^^d II^ildrenS* 
.^--..tho '^ISC Vofa^ulary-i'est 4;^^^^ not civen to 

this rjroup,/ ■'T' ■''■'^^r>^ -} ^-^^^ 

On the V/ord AssociatiortV^t,- used tdJ^st the second 
- hyptheniG, no Gi;:7iii-icant differences wef^ found amonc social 
clanses at cithfer first or^ij^fth Grade. level. - 

'i'}io Concept jSbrtinc I'cst, used to test the third hypothesis 
vras riven to only, half the, children in each -roup. Amon^ the 
first craders no .statistically sicnificant differences vvere 
obtained. ':'he middle-class fifth graders, however, did sij^iif- . 
icantly better than, the l<^wer-class fifth graders on this test 
. (p. 05). 'i'hoy fiorted their cards 'in^o fev.-er oilcc and .-^ave 
♦ more explicit explanations of the basis of their sortin?^. * 
John concludes from thes^l^ndin^^^ that the home environ- 
ment of the lower class child hampers hin in .the acquisition of 
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abstract and into.f^rative lansua^e. That si/^nificant differences 

porforrnance emer.f^ed at the fifth rather that the first crade. 

loVel, Johit believe;? is due to the fact that all young children 

( jre:;arrilessj)f social class) are primarily occupied with acquil 

irif; basic -lanr:ua:;9- skills, ' 

y^bov, irilliam^ "The loeic of Nonstandard English, "in James . 

j . -.. Ala^s (5d.), Report of the 20th Annual Round. Table 

^ 'letting on Linguistics and. Language Studies. Washington, 

. ' . '^C.: GGovz^Xroxm University Press, 1970„ l-'!4-3. 

tn thTS~-arti^;le, Labov quotes transcripts frpm interviews 
•■'ithJ^SE speakers^ to support his belief that the Negro non- . • 
standard dialect i.-s totally adequate for conveying logical, coni- 
ptox, anr) abctract\4§as. He makes no apology for the fact that 
his belir-fr, are not backed up v;ith evidence from controlled 
cxpori' :ents, Tn fact, he contends that Bereiter and Engelmann, 
."ien^.o.n, and a host of other!' who have: furnished data v;hich have 
rvnoorted the verbal deficiency^ theory have mistakenly believed ' 
tv^.at: oro can control for lanr^ua^e respo.ic^ by controlling; 
the nrJ.-iu?.u6^i9ntions. La^v argues that the social situation 
is tho r^ont nov;ern.l deteWinant of linguistic behavior. The 
tr^ntin-: situation., . like the classroom situation, is likely to 
reprocert a Hostile and threatening environipent to tho ::3E 
spf^aki^i- child, Hq consequently reacts in a defensive maimer 
by makln^ minimal rcGnonses to the questions- asked him. The 
^r>lcrv^o!;er or tea.rlier conoc av/ay from the -Situation co2:vincod 
that the ehild lackn lan,':ua!;:e ability and perhaps int"clli^:ence 
T^.z !;ell. Labov fnmlGhcc a 'trr.nscrint that ^'ranatically ill- 
u.-^tratcc he; a - • 
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lonvcrbal" cM]^ became quite verbal wh^n the interview 
cituation vie chaii:;od to a more relaxed, party.'liko 'situation, 
author cayc that compencatory pro-rams deci-ned to 
•• toaoh "lercuare" .to the dialect_cpcakinc .child are based 6n 
ti- -i.-ta'con belief "that 'the non.s^i^dar(| dialict is"inade. 
quate for carrj/i^jj^r. verbal reasoning. I'hi-s belief has arisen 
becauco teachers /nd psycholoci-.t have ^onfused.sarface^form 
' *^''.o>rpiictinesG i/ifh Id-ic, e.T., assuiiin- that the hs^ 
„ fom "T don't v/ant none" lo-icaUy mean's tha^ the child- is 
sayinc v;an'c .one." Labov aclcriowler^ that A speakin- child- ' 
-ren nooc^ help in analysing surface firm and beiri^: more explicit. 
T:. Is Uie school pro-rams, hov/over, rather that the child, 
v'hich in^':t chan::e in order to make this help possible. Teachers " 
andjJtK^^/mi-st recojini-e the fact that USE is a, sy^^refnalic ' ' 
fo4 of speech which sem^es-th*. noods of it! sp^^s a^quately. 
i'li((^author claims that it may not be desirable to indiscrimi- 
nately %ach all middle-class verbal habits to the IISE Speaker; 
many, standard English forms are merely stylistic or =evcn 
dye functional. 

'■•cConnoll, Preonaji and Joe B. Robertson. "Aud^toi-J Percr^Dtual 
.^kUls Of Culti^ally i3isadvanta-ed Chi dren " in 
Hala, Romportlf^and .lanota (Eds.). ProcecdiA-- Sf • 
the Sixth JnteUtioml Congress ^if pSonetl^Scl.nce^ 
x^ra^ue: AcademVa, 1070,, 625-62?. - ''""^'i^'^ sciences. 

* -'ho authors tested three croups of I5 children each 
(culturally disvantared, Caucasian) in order to determine 
'./hether social class differences; or ethnic differences would 
be founc. in tho results of "three tests of auditory abilities, 
•ho tests . _ ', • 
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used were: (1) Auditory Word Memory Teat— requires child 
retain a series of words in sequence (2) Audit ory ^lending— 
require^ child to synthesize words when their in(MLdual pho- 
nemes are. presented in order, ' but with a tinre . delay betweentthe 
phonemes/ (3) a speech sound discrimtnaUon t^t-'-requii'es child 
to dis.cAminate identical and different word pairs. 

Results showed that both culturally adT^antaged groups" did 
significantly better than the culturally disadvantaged .groi»p on^ , 

all three tests (p<.05). The two middle-class groups did not , 

( ■ . , ■ 

differ significantly from one another on the Auditory Word : ' " ' 
Memory Teat or the speech sound discrimination test. On the 
Auditory Blending, howeve/, ^e' advantaged Negro group fell below 
the Caucasian group. The mean acorea of the advantageti Negro 
group on this test fell exactly halfway between the disadv^taged 
Negro group and the advantaged Oaueasian group. / 

The authors conclude that then advantaged groups' superiority 
on these, tests was most likely due to a^re structured home 
environment that was more conducive to developing audi^^'y 
perceptual akiSfla. 

Preho, Herbert J. "Concept Learning in Culturally' Dl a advantaged 
i Verbal Pretrainlng, " Bxceptional 
Children . 32 (May 1966), 599-604. " 

The purpoae of this study M^m to determine whether verbal 

pretralning would effect performance on a concept acquisition 

taak and whether the effecta of the pretralning would carry 

over to another concept acquiaition taak on which the aubjects 

had not received pretralning. 



Subjects included 27 higher rlskjmean I.Q. of chlldi-en In 
family was 83 ror less) and 27 lower risk (me^ I.Q. of children 
In •family was 8A or above) culturally dlsadvaiitaged children, 
ranglng-ln a^e from four to seven yea^s. nine subjects In each' 

group were randomly assigned to one of three pretralnlng. 
gro.ups; verbal lab'el, ' attention or control. All groups "l^ere 
given cards to sort into piles according to various coWepts 
(e.g. . shape or number" of lines on ceiris, etc. )-. but the verbal 
label .g^oup was tola, the name of each card and ask e/ .to repeat 
the name as It w^s sorted, while the attention group merely ./ 
sorted the cards according to the' relevant criteria, and the( ' 
• control group sorted" them unsystematlcally.' After this pre- 
tralnlng se'sslon. subjects were Immediately presented with the" 
first t^sfer task using the same stimulus iterials used in 
pretr^nlng. They were then presented withWroSnd transfer 
task using materials to be sorted according to dlff^ent dimen- 
sion!^ no .pretralnlng. ' 

Results revved no significant differences between higher 
and lower risk subjects in performance, but the effect of pre-' 
training was' statistically significant on both tasks (p<.001). 
The verbal label group attained the concepl^s li significantly 
fewer trials than the attention and control groiips (p<.025), and 
the attention group /ttaintfd them in fewer trials thin the 
control group (p<.02!().^ Pr4hpi' concludes that both attention to 
the ypeijiinent aspects of a stimulus situation and verbalization 
have a positive effect on the conceptual performance of dlsad- 
van t aged children. - ^ 
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^^•^°l?;uS*^Th??^ O^eflool^d Positives of Disadvantaged 

Groups, The Journal of Kegro Education . 33, 1964, 225-231. 

- Hlesman focuses on some of the strong points that ^ frequently 
characterize the cognitive styly of many dlsad^^antaged IndlWdual 
* He notes that t^e premium placed cTn speed In", our Culture results - 
In teachers -equating a fast thinking and working .style- with ^ /" 
"bright" and" slow thlnklijg and w^^ng styles with "dull.!' He ' 
points eu* that a pupl^l v^j be sloVbecause he Is extremely 
careful, because he refuses to' Jump to 'confftuslons, . or because 
^he needs to manually manipulate sbmethlng connected to a task 
In order to understand It.' He condludes that there Is no reason 
to assume that there are not a great many slow, but gifted ^nd 
creative, childDBn. - 

Rlesman eays tha^eachers seldom recognize the verbal 
\, strengths of dlsad^taged children because they expect them / 
to be nonverbal and don't attempt to alter the classroom s^tuT- 
tlon or activities In a way that would be conducive to elicit- 
Ing uninhibited language performance. JLLbo, while It ^ay be 
true, that dlsadvaiitaged chlldiien^do not possess as elaborated 
a language style as mlddle-ciass children, there Is no reason 
to-, assume that their language canAot be enriched ,or' that It Is 
not adequate for lesifnlng. " ^ 

He also cites parents' positive attitude toward education, 
cooper^lveness and mutual aid of the extended family, lack of 
parental over protection, humor, freedom from being word bound, 
a problem-centered rather than abstract-centered mental style and 
a physical and visual learning style as strengths of these chlldrei 
•that cAn be drawn upon In the education process. 
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Shrlner, Thomas H. and lynn IClner. ^''Morphological Structures) ' 
In the Language of Disadvantage^ and" Advantaged Children, " 
Journal £f Speech Hearing fe4se^ch . 1 1 (September I968) , 

'-■*'■ . / \ 

6. This article reports l^a results of « study In which ivq^ I 

groups of pre&choQl Chi Idteh were tested for their ability, to ' 
apoly morphological rules to unfamiliar situations. Subjects" 
"deluded 50 children, 25 advantaged and 25 dlsWvantaged. • Sub^ 
Jocts. ln the advantaged' group were mft^ear to subjects In the 
dlsa|vantaged group on tM basis of sex and mental age. ' Ch^'o,- 
' lo^cal a^e ranged from 3 years, 5 Jnonths to 5 years, 8 months' 
Kith a mean age of 4 years, 8 months. Average I,Q. (determined 
- by PPVT) of the advantaged children was.S^.J compared: to 89.7 " 
ifor the .disadvantaged children. One part of the test conelsted - 

« 

^of 20 Items designed to ^ssess the child's expressive, knowledge 
of n^n plurallzatlons,. verb^forms, and possesslves; %he other 
part consisted of 10 Items designed to test receptive knowledge 
of noun plurallzatlons. The child was .required to .generate : . 
the correct form^«f a nonsense word pictured on a stimulus card 
or to point to the picture which Illustrated a stimulus nonsense 

word (e.g., ^"Thls Is a gleep. Now there are two ."). 

A comparison of scares ff the two groups revealed no statls- 
tlcally slgnmcant differences. Both groups became more adept 
at applying "the morphological rules^ mental age Increased.^ 
Chronological age was the only(V9^iable considered relevant which 
was not controlledv- The authors, therefore/ evaluated the effect . 
of the difference between the average c^^S^ologlcal ages of the 
two groups, but the resulting t-ratlo was nonsignificant. 
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tflthin«^group and between-group comparisons were made to test 

for differences in sex subtest items, and reeeptive vs. 

expressive abilities; none of the resulting t-i?atios approached 

significance at the .05 level. 

The authors conclude that there was no difference in the 

advantaged and disadvantaged group's ability to apply morpho- 

lonical competence to unfamiliar situations , ang^suggest thdt 

tlie^ terms ^culturally . adt!intaged" and "culturi^y disadviijjjpkged* 

may be misnomers when relevant variabiles * are controlled. 

Sigel, Irvinf; and Cereta Perry. ■Psycholinguistic Diversity 
Among 'Culturally Deprived* Childi^-" American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry . 38 (January 1968), 122-126. ^ 

Sipel and Perry argue that, contrary to what most educators 
seem t<? believe, "culturally deprived" children do not constljj^ute 
a homogeneous class if icatory ^oup. This study atteiapted to 
document this belief. 

TvjBnty-five Negz^ preschoolers ranging from thi^e'^to six 
ye8l^ of ago were tested on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA)» These children were all enrolled in a nixrseiy 

school program located in a "culturally deprived" krea. ^ 

r 

The distribution of scores on the nine subtests is given, 
and then compared to an ITPA standardization sample. V/hile the 
study group's mean scores on all subtests except auditory vocal 
sequencir^ and auditory decoding were lower than thsinational . 
sample, the variability of scores was much greater for the study 
sample. The standard deviation was more than 50^ of the mean 
in most of the subtests for the vstudy group,^ whereas the standard 



deviation was never once more than 50$ of the mean In the 

standardization sample. Tharriauthora also repoat, a considerable 

wlthln-chlld variability, though Individual scores are not given 

in this article. They also report that test-related behavior, 

such.-tts-' spontaneous conversations, questions, etc. , demonstrated 

even further linguistic diversity among these children. 

The authors conclude that the diversity of language ability 

among these children malce such labels^ "culturally deprived"- 

not only useless, but harmful. When claasiflcatory labels are 
# 

necessary, they should reflect realistic, r.dt«giio8tioally 
valuable typologies. 

Smith, Herbert W. and Theodore May. "Influence of the Eacaminer 
on the ITPA Scores of Hegro Children," Ptyohologlcal 
Be ports . 20, 499-502. ^ — 

Smith and Nay U8a4|^ six examiners whose race, sex and test-^ 

ing experience varied to test 171 low SSS legro children in 

* 

order to determine whether examiner varfabllity Influenced 
the children's performance. The over-all language score and 
five subtests reflected significant examiner differences. Hegro 
examiners consistently elicited higher scores, but oxay one 
subtest revealed tvo clearly separate patterna related to the 
examiner's race« 

The authors conclude that the extent of Tarlablllty among 
relatively untrained examiners suggests that any normative infor-, 
mation on the ITPl should contain detailed information coacerning 
the experience and training of examiners* More studies are 
needed to identify the sources of this variation. 
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Weaver, Joseph and Ann V/eaver, "Psycholincuictic Abilities - . 

of Culturally Deprived Negro Children," American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency . 72 (September 1967), 190-197. 

The authors' purpose- in this study was to invest i{jate the 
lan^uarre patterns of ci4turially -deprived Ne^ro children, tThey 
cite prior studies which indicate that educable and trainable 
mentally retanaed children, when tested on the ITPS, exhibit tt 
lan<]:iiar:e patter?i that is -different ^from the normal population, 
•he ai'thqigs predicted that culturally depHved children \iould 
e::hibit a lan^^iiarre pattern similar to that of retarded children 
v;hon tccted on the ITPA in that their scores on auditory and ' 
vocal channels v/ould be significantly lower* than scores on 
visual and motor channels, their total ITPA scores, and their 
lan::ua::e a;':e scores would be signifiantly lower than their 
nontal a^es, . ^ 

'I'ho subjects v/ere selected from the Early Training for 

i . 

Culturally Deprived Children project (Gray and Klaus, 196^), 
•I'hree Troups v/ere formed: 22 children trained for tvio summers 
*"(ri); 21 children trained for one summer (T2) ; and 18 children 

const iti'tin,'^ the control ::roup. i'he ITPA v;as administered to 

* 

the three ^iroupc, 

The lancuA-^e patterns, as represented by the subtest scores, 
of all three groups were highly similar. An analysis of variance 
revealed si.:7iif icant differences between groups on only three 
subtests: on visual "decoding, Tl and T2 scored higher than 
T3; on auditory vocal Tl and T2 also scored higher than T3; 



and on visual motor sequencing, T2 scored higher than Tl and T3. 
In analysis of the ITPl total scores indicated that the Tl and 

■ ' T2 groups had done significantly better than the t'3 gro^pv 

When the subtests were categorized by channels, the authors' 
hypothesis that auditory and vocal scores would be significantly 
lower than visual and motor scores was upheld. The saores ^ 
indicated that culturally deprived children utilize the foilofr- 
Ing channels in descending order: visual, motor, vocal, auditory. 
The hypothesis that culturally depi'lved subjects would earn 
language ages significantly lower than their mental ages was 

1j|ipheld (p^.OOl). The hypothesis that the ycores oA the vocal 
encdding subtest would be lower than their total ITPl scores 
was not upheld. Thus, the language patterns of culturally 
deprived children were similar to those of mentally retarded 
children In the relationship of auditory and vocal scores to 
visual and motor seores, and in language score to mental age, 

but not in vocal encoding score to total ITPl score. ^ 

' . , 1 9 

Williams, Frederick and Rita Haremore. "On the Functional 

Inalysls of Social Class Difference's in'Modes of Speech." 
Speech MonographB. 36 (June 1969), 77-102. . 



In this study Williams and Haremore attempt to obtain 
empirical evidence that will shed light on Bernltein's theory 
of restricted and elaborated language codes. While previous 
studies of this nature focused on social class differences in 
speech in terms of l^cal and grammatical details, the present 
study focuses on what demands are made upon the spfl^dcer in a 
particular communication situation and how the speakers from 
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twt) 8oclal-c.i;88e8 utl3^e. tfielr language tq, cope ^Ith that ^ ' 

Language. eamplesWe obtained from the Detroit Dialect 
^tnp (Shuy, Wolfram and Riley) tapes. ' The authors chose ^ 
,^^es of Children, from parents^ tit a relatively high social blaa^ 
and 20 from children of parents of a. relatively low social class. 
Each. group had an equal number of boys and girls, Hegroes and 
Whites. Jhi the tapes, the Interylewers had discussed three v 
toptcs wlth the Children-games, TV._Md ;k>b aspirations. Thp 
Interviewers' questions (referred to as "probe- constraints") 
. were o^ three varieties: (1) slmple-coul'd be answered with 
yes or no (2) namlng-pould minimally be answered by providing 
a name or list of names (3) elaboration-required an explanation, 
description, or some kins' o? story-telll^g by the child. The 
authors devised methods of classifying the. language used by the 
children In their responses In functionally-oriented tei:ms. 
They accounted for syntax, response Ctyle (whether the response 
wm: simple, naming, etb.), grammatloal-perspectlve (the referen- 
^ tlal focus used, i.e. self- singular, generalized you, etc.), aad 
response organization "(tfe degree to whlch^^^^^^^ 
related to the rest of^lt) lapthese classifications. 

The results are. reported for each social class under each 
of the categories which the authors set up. l further breakdown 
gives information on how responses differed, acoordl^ tq ^ex and ' ' 
race. . Some of the more Important findings are as follows. The 
probe coiytralnt had a significant Influence on the response 
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styles of both social classes. While the lower-class chlldr«i 
generally had more of a tendencjr to supply alntaaliy ^ccejatttbie - 
responses to simple and naming prpbe constraints, there wis no 
Significant difference between the response style of the two 
gro#s under the elaboration constralrit. In the grammatical ^ 
perspective category, the lower-class "children generally made 
more use of the self-singular perspective, vhlle the higher 
class children generiaiy ma"^ more use of the third person. This 
pattern was found In the games And aspiration topics, but both 
groups tended to respond to the TV topic In the third person. 
An analysis o^esponse organization again revealed topic related 
differences as will as SES rel^*«d^ differences. The higher 
status group had significantly higher organizational Indices 
In the overall comparlsoij^and^ the TY related_res^oa^s, but 
there, was no significant difference on the games or aspirations 
topic. The analysis of data also revealed that lower class 
children madVslgnlflcantly more request Interjections than ' 
upper-*lass children, 1. e. , more often asked the Interviewer to 
clarify the question or kind of response he wanted. 

The authors conclude that while the lower status children 
tended to reflect a more context-centered style of speech and 
the higher status children a more topic-centered style, it is 
important to note that ^1 children met the communicative demands 
of the situation. The contrast in the data was provided by the 
higher status child's willingness to go beyond what was minimally 
demanded in the situation. They present their own outline of 
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modes of speech which modifies Bernstein' s» and also takes 
Into account tli^ function of speeph In various communication 
situations. 
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Saictlon B: KLaiectology 



Although several detailed desci^^ptivft^tudies' of the 
legro nonstandard dialect have been done, they are" not pre- 
sented here because it was thought that an Isolated report 
of the distinguishing features of this dialect (or any othe?) 
irould be of little help to the educator who lacks a background 
i^ linguistics. Instead, most of the articles included in ^ 

this section are of a more general nature. . They should prove- 

- y $ 

helpful in giving the reader some understanding of the types 



/.. - 



of problems that nonstandard speakers face in our educational^^ 
system. They should also give the reader a better understanding 
^of the nature of dialect^ research and its relationship io the% 
^veLopment of better Instructional programs. 
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Baratz, Joan. "1 Bl-Dlalectal Task for Determining Language 
• ^° Bconomlcally Disadvantaged Hegro Children/ 

Ohlld Development . 40 (1969), 889-901. 

. J The author compared the ability of standard and nonstandard 
speaktrs to repeat standard and nonstandard sentences In order 
to test the hypothesis that the Hegro nonstandard dialect differs 
from standard Biglwlsh In a regular, well-ordered way. Hegro c 
third and, fifth "graders from a Washington, D.O. Inner city ^ 
school and Caucasian third and fifth graders from a Washington 
suburban school were asked- to repeat each of 30 tape recorded 
sentences after hearing It twice. Fifteen sentences were in HSE 
and 15 were In standeurd English. 

The data were analysed to determine how certain standard 
aiid nonstandard grammatical structures were handled by the 
speakers of each race and grade. Analysis of -variance on the 
standard sentences showed that the white subjects performed sig- 
nificantly better thaii the Hegro 'subjects on repeating them(pc.OOl). 
Significant differences In performance within subjects were 
obtained on grammatical features ^(p<.^ 001), the Interaction of ^ 
race and grammatical f eatures(p<.001 ) , and the Interaction of 
age and grammatical features (p<.05). 

Analysis of variance on the nonstandard sentences showed 
that Hegro subjects did significantly better than white subjects 
on repeating thib^ (p<.001). Significant differences In perform- 
ance within subje^s were obtained on grammatical features (p<.00l) 
and the intera^loi^^of race and grammatical features (q<.001), 
but no slgnlfV^^^fferences were found In the interaction of 
age and graouHl^ai^ntii-noa 
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Analysis of , the granunatlcal errpfs made by the Negro 
children In repeating the standard, sentences showed that they 
tended^ to be consistent, e.g. , they conslstentlyS^ef t the "s" 
off the third person singular construction, consistently used 
double negatives, etc. Analysis of the grammatical errors 
made by the white children .In repeating the nonstandard sente^es 
showed that they, too, tended to be consistent In their errors^ 

Baratz concludes that each group made similar errors when 
confronted with a dialect different than Its own because It had 
dlffl-culty In switching codB3--not because felther group had a 
"language deficiency."' She also concludes that Hegro children, 
like white children, are generally not bl-dlalectal arid tend to 
have Interference problems from their own dialect when attempt- 
ing to speak a different dialect. She warns educators against 
using standard English as criterion for tests that seek to 
determine how well a Hegro child has developed^language ability 
because these tests will only measure how well he has learned 
standard English grammatical structures. 

Davis, A. L. "Dialect Research and the Needs of the Schools." 
Blementary English . 45 (May 1968), 558-56O. 



The author states that the knowledge gained thus far In 
dialect research Is only the starting point for a better under- 
standing of teaching linguistically different students. - Very 
little research ^has been done, for example. In the area of 
• non-verbal communication. It would be helpful for educators 
to know.how tone-of-volce signals vary from one dialect to 
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anothe|,and how eye-contact, culturally acceptable* distances 
between speakers, etc. vary. -There is a need for more research 
on nonstanda^-d dialects .other than legro nonstandard, e.g. the 
dialect spoken in many parts of Appale^chia. Mso. there Is a 
need for more information on how to teach such\roups as the 
Navaho whose leJnguage reflects a world view that Is different ' 
• from that of English speaking people. * - 

The information already provided by dialect research must, 
be reflected in classroom instructional programs. . 
Dlllard. J.L.^ "The English Teacher and the Language of the 

Dillard discusses the possibility that some of the linguistic 
features of the Negro nonstandard dialect may be traced to Eng- 
lish-based Creoles. Some of the nonstandard Negro syntactic 
forms, especially, have much in common with English- based Creoles. 
Thesb aspects of the Negro dialect are most prevalent in the" * 
speech of young children. As the children grxjw older, they tend 
to use more of the standard forms and drop the archaic forms. 
This process Is referred to as age-grading. The author believes 
that age-grading studies must be carried out befire grade- by- grade 
pedagogical materials can be accurately designed;: These studies 
might also Shed light on the dlstincti 9^ .between dialect forms, 
and language abqulsitlbn forms. / 
Because the child's dialect Is-" most different from the 
standai^Jrat the age, when he enters school. Dlllard= believes^ 
that Mandar^ English should be taught as a second langu^'^e,,^ 




.using quasi-foreign language techniques. This would make claar 
to the child the differences In the two dialects emd would help 
eliminate Interference problems. 



Labov, William.. "Stages In the Acquisition of Standard. English, 
In Roger W. Shuy (Bd. ), Social Dialects and Language 
Learning. Champaign, Illinois: HatlonanJouncll ot 
Teachers of English, 1964, 77-103. 

The author reports on a study of English usage by people 
of New York City which demonstrated that adults from all social 
classes regard some for?»s of speech as stigmatized a^id other 
forms as prestige forms. Furthermore, the adults In this study, 
regardless of soclSl class, tended to use m'ore stigmatized forms 
In- casual speech and more*prestlge forms In' formal situations. 
Though the number of stigmatized and prestige forms used|farled 
according to the social class of the speaker, all classes seemed 
to share the same norms to define: ^|e^h' styids as prestige or 
stigmatized., 

Labov then turns his attention to chlld3<bn In order to 

ascertain how they acquire these adult^ language norms. He 

suggests that there are six stages In the acquisition of the 

full range of spoken English: ' , 

, (1) the basic grammar — child 'achieves this under Influence 
of parents as a preschooler; 

(2) the vernacular— ; this Important stage takes place In the 

" preadolescent years as the child learns to use the local 
dialect In a manner that Is consistent with that of his 
friends; 

(3) social perception— begins with early adolescence^ 
child Is exposed to othar speech foras and becomi^L 
aware of their existence; . 

(4) stylistic varlatlon-iehild begins tp'. learn how to 
modify his speech In the direction ,^f^ the prestige 
form In formal situations, typically occurs In high- * 
school; . 



(5) the consistent standard — often nojt acquired at all, 
especially by- those below the middle social class r^and 

(6> the full range— speaker is bl-dlalectal, but few people 
attain this level because they seem to loose the ability 
to shift downwards" as they master prestige forms. 

Labov lists Isolation from standard speakers, structural 
Interference and conflict of valije/'^tems as. possible explana- 
tions for the fact tha;t most lowet-class speaker's don't reach 
levels five and six In language acquisition.. He offers two 
solutions to this problem: early^a;alnlna^|^lnwde^ to allow/ 
the (ihlld to enter level five at a higher point than he nornial-ly 
does, or special training which Increases the normal rate of 
acquisition of standard English^ 

Labov,' William. "Some ioupces of Reading Problems JT-or Hegro 
Speakers of Nonstandard English," In Joan Bapatz and 
Roger W. Shuy (Eds.), Teachlni^ Black Ohlldi^^'n to Read . 
Washington, D.O. :■ Center for Applied LlngulstlcsTnfges, 29-67. 

Labov outlines some of the f eatures' which distinguish the 
Hegro nonstandard dialect from standard English. Examples of. 
phonological differences such as r-le#sness, l-lessnessy simpli- 
fication of consonant clusters, and weakening o^ final consonants 
are cited. These differences In pronunciation result in a 
large number of homonyms in the speech of many Negro children 
(sure = shore, tin = ten, Ruth = i»oof, etc.). Labov notes that 
such pronunciations are not a "slip of th^ tongue;" they are 
consistently used. The Hegro child is q.uite likely to be 
misunderstood by a standard English speaker when these phono- 
logical differences coincide with Important grammatical differ- 
ences. For" instance, the loss of final /l/ effects the formation 
of future tenses of verbs. Thus-, "they'll" becomes "they**. 
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"he'll" becomes "he." etc. This does not Indicate, as the 
standard English speaker may assume, ^that the child does not ^ 
understand the future ten's.,. His kno>^edge of the meaning of 

this grammatical structure 4S. evidenced by frequent usage of 
>lng to" a;id similar phrases. The copula, past tense of Wi,s. 
and the -ed suffix are 0"^ her grammatical features which are 
likely to he affected In the same manner. 

Labov discusses the consequences of these phonological andT 
granm»a.tlcal characteristics for the teaching of reading. He 
advises the teacher, to accept the system of homonyms and to 
carefully determine whether the child understands the grammatical 
concept* m question . before correcting his oral reading. 

^°^^^w?faJ^" S: .rV^T^^^'^^S Problem in Nonstandard Negro 

Bnglish. Bnpjllsh Journal. 56 (December 196?). 13lI!T3i4. 

Loflln believes that studying the structure of nonstandard 
dialects is a prerequisite for teaching- standard English to non- 
standard speakers. He illustrates his. point by presenting a 
sentence in nonstandard SngUsh which could cause structural 
interference for the student if the teacher did not understand' 
the grammar which generated It. The sentence. "The chicken ' 
b^en ate" (as opposed to "The chicken been ate") does not 
translate Into the standard English passive form. "The chicken 
has been eaten." InsWid. U is a response to the question. 
"Ain't the chicken ate (something) yet?". In order to under- 
stand the difference between these two sentences, and othfers 
using the been . verb torm.^the teacher must understand that 
Negro ^nonstandard English, m addUion to having the passive 
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^orm which can be generated by standard Btogllsh rules, has a 
nonpasslve form which can not be generated by standard Bagllsh 
rules. It Is, however, governed by a legro nonstandard rule; 
In the envlronaent of verb i past, emphatic stress becomes brfen. 
Thus, Loflln maintains that the teacher who, views Hegro non- 
standard English as a deviation from standard Ingllsh, and does 
not understand It as a rule governed and systematic dialect, 
can not always comprehend It, let alone effectively teach 
students the standard dialect. 

McDavld, Haven I. "American Social Dlalect\" College English . 
26 (December 1964), 254-260. \ ' ' 

iifcDavld's article briefly describes the type of work 
American linguists are doing to gain a better-understanding 
of American social dialects. He cites some of the problems 
that confront speakers of a socially stlmatlsed dialect ahd 
discusses the linguist's role In helping to solve these problems. 

He points out that the stiky of American dialects Is compli- 
cated by the fact that there is no single standard dialect as 
there usually Is in Buropean countries (e.g., Parisian French, 
Moscow Russian, etc.). Instead, from Colonial times on, iScal 
cultures have provided the standard pronunciation, grammar, and 
vocabulary for their own particular areas. Thus, "standard" 
speakers .In Atlanta,^ Bosteji, and San Francisco speak quite 
different versions of "standard Bngllsh." and have different 
cMterla for distinguishing cultivated and uneducated speech. 
Hapld Indus trlalliatl on and urbanisation have accentuated 
differences In dialects. 
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Because aany dialects are stolally stlgastlsed, the author 
belleTes that the speakers of these dialects nsed to be bl-dlalectal. 
It Is. the Job of linguists, sijrs IjfcDavld, to identify the overt 
stlgaata of underprivileged dialects and help educators develop^ 
language prograas to teach the local %tandar* variety of speech. 
In equally-Important Job for' then Isto help educate the public 
to the fact that all varieties of lahguage are "...equally 
nor«al in their origins, and are transmitted by nQnwl social 
and cultural forces." J^^^ 

Oompreheaslon of Teacher and Peer 
Speech, ghild Development. 36 (June I965), 467-480. 

Hsasoning from Bernst^ijls theory that middle-class children * 
develop elaboratsd and restricted limguage codes, while lower 
class children develop only restricted codes, the autU^' hypoth- 
esised that the elaborated code spoken by most teachers would 
be better understood by middle-class than by lower-class children. 
She further hypothesised that children would comprehend their 
peer's speech better if the speaker were from the same socio- 
economic background, and that H|gro children, ;regardless of SK, 
woultl comprehend Negro chllteen's speech better than that of ^ 
white children. 

Sixty-four first gfade children and 127 fifth grade children 
served as subjects. Bach grade level sample was comprised of 
an approximately equal number of lower-class (3B3 I) and 
■Iddle-class (3E3 III) subjects, and eacn socioeconomic class 
sample was fairly w»ll balanced for sex and race. The first 
grade subjects were asked to orally restore words deleted from 
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samples of teachers^, speech samples which were read to them* 
Thtft'flfth grade subjeots were asked to restore words deleted 
from the speech of children representing different socioeconomic 
backgrounds and racial groups as well as teachers* speech* 
Responses were 'scored on the baaes of absolute correctness » 
contextual correctness (response was not identical to deletion, 
but retained meaning of statement), and grammatical correctness 
(response was same part of speech as deletion, even if meaning 
differed). ' 

Results from teachers' speech samples revealed an increase 
in SB3 differences from first to fifth ^ade. The first grad« 
SESIII subjects were superior to the SESII subjects on the 
contextual score only (p<*05). The fifth grade 8B3 III group 
was superior to the SES I group on all three response scores 
{p<#05). When I.Q. variations were controlled thrpugh analysis 
of oovariancet none of these differences occurred. There were 
no significant race differences at the first grade level. 
White fifth grade children scored better than Hegro children on 
the absolute score only (p<.05); this happened because the Hegro 
SB3 III children scored lower than SES III white children--the 
Hegro 3S3 I children scored significantly higher than the white 
SBS I children (p<.05). Race differences were eliminated when 
I.Q. was controlled. Analysis of covariance revealed that, in 
spite of their* higher mean I.Q. , fifth grade boys scored signif- 
icantly^ lower than fifth grade girls on absolute and contelJ*«fttl 
measures (p<«Oi ) , 
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Results from peer-group speech samples revealed significant 
SBS differences for all three measures; these differences remained 
after controlling for I.Q« differences. While SBS I subjects 
did as well as SES III subjects on lover**class and Hegro children's 
speech samples, SBS III subjects did significantly better than 
SES I subjects on the middle-class speech samples. (p<,01) and 
on the V^ite speech samples (p<«0^). Though there was little 
difference in the perfromance of Hegro and white children on 
the Hegro speech samples, white children obtained a significantly 
higher grammatical score than Hegro children on the white- speech 
samples (p<^.05). Girls obtained signlflcantLly hlis;her absolute 
and contextual scores than boys <p^.01)« A breakdttte of scores 
by SBS and sex revealed that SBS I girls were superior to 9ES I 
boys on all three measures, whereas SBS III boys and ^rls 
scored approximately equally. ^ 

The author concludes that SBS differences are considerably 
more apparent in fifth than in first grade, and that SBS is a 
more relative factor than race in affecting performance on this 
type of test. In all cases, it was the score that correlated 
•40 or above with I.Q. that showed SES differences; thus, again 
demonstrating the Interrelationship between language skills and 
I.Q. test performance. Though relatively few Hegro-white 
differences showed up in this study, one was that Hegro SBS 
III subjects' scores, relative to social class, were the least 
adequate. The author suggests that Hegro SBS III children speak 
two dialects and that their lower scores could reflect dialect 
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interference problems. In the cases where sex differences were 
obtained, middle-class boys and^irls were ecjual in performance 

while lower-class boys werQv> xJti|i<Mrior to lower-class girls, lead- 

i 

ing the author to suggest that se^ differences reflect differ- 
ences in motivation and tra'ining. 

Shuy, Roger. "A Selective Bibliography on Social Ddalects," 
The Linguistic Reporter , 10 (June 1968), 1-5.^ 

Shuy's annotated bibliography is divided into three cate- 

gories: Theoretical and programmatic aspects, research reports, 

and pedagogical implications. There are 46 entries in the three 

sections. This bibliography should throve quite helpful to the 

teacher who is interested in learning abput social dialects arid 

how to teach ^dialect speaking students. " ^tS^?^ 

Shuy, Rogey. Detroit Speech: "Careless, Awkward and Inconsistent 
or Systematic, Graceful and Regular," Elementary English , 45 
(May 1968), 565-569. 

This article is a report on the research techniques and 
pedagogical applications of the very extensive Detroit dialect 
study. The study was designed to answer these basic questions: 
(1) "What are the features of pronunciat ion , grammar, and vocabu- 
lary which set off different social groups, race3, age groups 
and sexes from each other* in Detroit?"; (2) "What is the most 
efficient way to gether thi« kind of data?"; (3) What is the 
most efficient way to analyze this kind of data?" and (4) "What 
will this information say to the English teacher?" Shuy dis- 
discusses how many and what groups of people were interviewed 
and what kinds of information was elicited from 'them. He relates 
the types of data analysis that are^necessary to enable the 
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rcscarchcrc to describe how any one person's laji;;ixar;e patterns 
differ from those of different and or the same social, racial, 
and ar;e back';:rounds. > 

Shxxy notec that the inner-city child is being asked to 
urleai^ a perfectly- ^oo^ lanj:;uage pattern in favor of aaoyher. 
In tho '"^^'•ocecs, he is likely to have many learning problems 
stennin,-; fron the ifiterferencc of his old dialect. 

_'his p.riclc should help the reader understand v/hat is 

i'^volvc * in studyin/^ smother dialect £ind V7hat is involved in 

i*^uor^;^reci]v lin^'^juistic data in a sociolorical frcpework. 

:oer-r, ;'r.Ml. "Social Dialect Differences and the Recall of 
Verbal Kcrrsa.^es," Journal of Educational Psychology, 
6C (Ju'io 1969), 19^-199. 

Ao'ctandard En;lish dialects caji differ from standard 

Un^Iis-i ir> semaiticrj, r^ramner, and phone ti as , Weener's study 

..'as ^icsi'Tied zo see v/hetter tho'^c dialect differences resulted 

r.-r a lack of uncle rstandin^; of verbal messages exchanged between 

rnca'rors of cM^fforent dialects. 

l'*ivo orocedurcs v;ere carried out in order that tho effects 

of Vre dialect ^UffereTlces lisced above could be studied. I'^irst, 

la-^-^-'a -n tannics v:ore obtained from middle-class and lov/cr-class 

-^"calicrs. -ho sannles ucrc then ca^gorized according to their 

a-^^ro:: i-iaLion to English uord order (AEWO) into first, secono , 

rov^l'r order lists; the hi :hcr the order, the more closely 

iL a v vo-rr-^ai OS the stuctu^e (^'* stsundarci iiln^lish scntcnocc, 

anc' tl'^ In ;or tho order, ^"Wic rrore it Gppro::inatcG a randomly 
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selected group of words .from the Bagllsh . dictionary. The lists 
• were then Judged for source validity by adults who Interacted 

4 

With both language groups^ recorded, and presented to 24 first 
grade subjects from each, language group. Bach subject was. 
tested at two different times by two different speakers (a 
middle-class and a lower-class speaker) on both middle and 
lower-class source material. Both middle and lower-class source 
„ material were divided Into flrsl;. second, and fourth order JLEWO 
lists. The subjects were scored on their Immediate recall 
after the presentation of each list. The l-esults were as follows: 

(1) speaker effects-The middle-class sub Jects recalled more 

words from the middle-class speaker than the lower- 
class speaker. (p<.00l). The lower-class subjects 
also recalled more words from the middle-class • 
speaker, but the difference was not significant. 
No significant difference wifts found between the 
total number of words recalled by the two groups. 

(2) source effects-The difference In the AEWO levels of the 

lists was designed to reveal whether both semantic 
and syntactic properties of the lists would produce 
differential recall performance. Neither group was 
^^^"fSSi^Jfy affected by first, second o? fourth 
order AEWO lists to a significant degree. 

teener concludes that many lower-class children may develop 
bl-dlalectlcal comprehension skills, but speak only one of the 
dialects. He points out, however, tbsir'two factors should be 
considered In evaluating the results. First, the women who 
contributed the lower-class samples were apparently more Inclined 
toward the middle class than were the lower-class subjects. 
Second, the lEWO procedure of collecting language samples 
apparently produced a more formal speaking style than the lower- 
class child would be likely to hear In a more Informal letting. 
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' Section 0: 

Language Programs for the Ilngulstlcall/ Different Child 
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Most ,of the Items In this section could be placed into 
one of two categories depending on the author's attitude 
toward the nonstandard dialect. The first category consists . 
of language programs that are designed to/ correct the child's 
dialect and to teach him, simultaneously, the cognitive uses 
of standard Bngllsh. Designers of these programs view the 
child as linguistically deprived. They generally advocate 
bf ginning language Instruction as soon as possible, preferably 
during the preschool years. The second category Includes the 
programs which are designed to teach a second dialect. I.e., 
standard English. Designers of these programs do not want to 
eradicate the child's nonstandard dialect. They believe that 
It Is adequate for communicating and for learning. Instead, 
they advocate teaching the child standard English as an 
additional dialect so he will .be able to use It In the social 
situations that call for It^ Many advocates of this approach 
would delay Intensive structured language Instruction until 
after the child has completed the primary grades. 

Some of the Items In this section describe the results of 
existing programs. Others focus on theoretical considerations 
for developing new ones. ■ 
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Allen, Virginia P. "A Seoond Dialect la Hot a Foreign Language," 
In James Alatla (Ed.), Report of t^e flfwanthlipth AT ^rjiU-^ 
Round Table Meeting 2n Llngulatloa and Language 3 tudlea . 
Waahlngton, D.O. : Georgetown ^UnlveraTtj Preaa, i9?6, 489-20 

Allen's article deals vflth the dlfferencea In foreign 
language teaching and second dialect teaching. She Is particu- 
larly concerned with the misinterpretations that have arisen a^ 
a result of the trend to teach a second dialect ualng foreign 
language approaches. 

There are a number of similarities In the two approaches 
which the author points out. The differences, however, are 
very Important. The crucial difference Is that the dialect 
speaker Ig not learning a foreign language — ha successfully ^ 
communicates his Ideas In English every day. Because he can ^ 
comprehend the standard dialect being taught, he may not see 
the need to drill on oral production of certain features of It. 
No amount of drill Is likely to 'be successful until the student 

Is shovrn Ms owA particular problem In producl,ng the material 

< 

covered by the drill. In foreign language pi^ograms testlAg Is 
withheld until the student Is given a change to master the 
material being covered. In second dialect learning It may 
prove more effective to test before the student Is exposed to 
the material so that he can see- where his problem exists. 

The novelty of a foreign language helps Insure that the 
student won't be bored by repetitious practice materials with ^ 
nonstlmulatlng content. This Is not the case with dialect 
speaking students. They understand English — they expect It to 
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say something. Practice materials aust be developed that will 
- ;be mennlngful and stimulating. 

finally, the second-dialect teacher faces a problem In 
preserving his students' ael^-esteem that the foreign language 
teacher does not face. 

^"''"^J^fi^S^^, and Siegfried Ingelmann. leaching Pta advantaged 

The Berelter-Bngelmann preschool Is predicated upon the 
Idea that disadvantaged children have been deprived of develop- 
ing certain cognitive uses of language. The authors argue 
^ that success In school hinges upon mastery of certain language 
•kills; their preschool, therefore, features highly structured, 
intensive language training to rapidly develop those lahguage 
skills. ^. - 

The first and second chapt tea, present their rationale for 
equating culture deprivation with language deprivation and 
setting up a rigidly structured language program. The third 
chapter states the academic goals of their preschool In terms 
of specific tasks the child should be able to perform, and 
summarizes the results of their program with fifteen disad- 
vantaged four year olds. Berelter and Bngelmann report that 
after seven months of Instruction, th* lal!ilidreli«««esiubitaitlal 
gains on the verbal subtests of the ITPl and ranged the mean 
I.Q. from 93 to 100. The Wide-Range Achievement festiresults 
Indicated that the children were ready to begin first grade 
reading and arithmetic programs. 
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The remaining eight chapters instruct the reader in manage- 
ment of the academically oriented preschool, and outline the 
teaching strategies to be used in the instructional programs. 
These teacWing strategies ,are related in minute detail for each 
of the programs (language, music, arithmetic, and reading) » « 
The students-teacher ratio in the authors* preschool is kept 
very low (5:1), and only 20 minutes of the two-hour School day 
are used for unstructured activity. Instxruction in all subject 
areas features a repetitive presentation pattern which calls 
for exact, predetermined responses, as little as possible indivi 
dualized instruction, and enforced participation of all/children 
at all times in all programs. 

The mo^:t^ipportant area, language instruction, is designed 
to teach those aspects of language which the authors believe to 
be instrumental in rea^soning. The drills are designed to t 
such skills as ability to use affirmative and "not" statements, 

to handle polar opposites, to perform "if-then" deductions, etc. 

» ■ . ' 

The reading program emphasizes developing students* aware- 
ness of words as the basic unit in reading, and the importance 
of the alphabetTc^^rinciple in English ojfthography . The authors 
state that their approach resembles the linguistic approaches 
of Cloomfield and Fries. 

The math program is designed to provide a basic understand- 
ing of arithmetic as it relates to counting. Music is included 
in the preschool program because the authors believe it c^n be 
used as a language builder. 
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'Brottman, Marvin A. (Ed.). Language Remediation for t-he 
Disadvantaged Preschool Child . No. 124 in serielj — 
. ' v**°Pog<^a^» of the Society for Research in Child ' 
.vDeyelop^^t, Vol. 33, No. 8. Chicago: William Byrd 
; Press; 1968, 83 pp. . ' 

Tlii^^ monograph is ^o'^P^ised^^J^ Papers dealing with 
language programs for disadvanta^^P^r^'school children. The 
focal point of the papers is thydegree of structure that is 
desirable in language programs. ^ 

The first ^aper, by Minuchin and Biber, presents a ration- . 
. ale for very loosely structured language development program. 
Language is viewed as developing within the context of social 
and emotional development and, therefore, language skill cantibt 
^. be taught separately from the total school experience. 

The second paper, by Lassar Gotkin, describes a language - 
and concept curriculum (Matrix Games,'' 1967) J?Klch utilizes many 
concepts of programmed instruction. It is a structured program, 
but one which Gotkin believes is more flexible than the Bereiter 
program and which, unlike theirs, ia concerned with other skills 
which involve the roles children take in instructional settings. 

The third paper, by Jean Osborn, is a description of a highly 
structured approach (the Bereiter-Engelmann preschool) accom- 
^l^nied by a rationale for this type of organizational pattern. 

The fourth paper, by Carolyn Stern, discusses some of the 
• problems involved in evaluating language programs such as lack 
• of explicitly stated behavioral objectives and the use of test- 
ing instruments that are inappropriate for the children and 
. the task at hand. 
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The fifth paper, by. Joyce Dlckia. reports on the results - 
of a research project designed to eoipare the three approaches 
to language programming discussed In the first three papers. 
Fifty Negt^o children, ranging In age from 46-58 months, were 

• randomly assigned to one of the treatment classes structured 
according to the Ootkln method. Bererter method, or the 
tradltlonaf method. After flVe months of training, the children 
were given the. same three language tests they had been 'given.as 
pretests (these tests are among the ones discussed In the . 
Stern article). Results showed no significant differences^ 
between treatafent^groups . though the structured groups tended 
to score slightly higher than the unstructured group, ill three 
groups, however^. demonstrated statistically significant gains 
over control group children who were not enrolled- In any language 
program. A second study designed to eliminate some of the prob- 
lems of experimental control encountered jt^ the first study 
once again failed to find significant differences between the 
structured and unstructured approaches. Brottman aiid the five 
contributors discuss language goals for disadvantaged children 

In the concluding section of this monograph. 

fetgenbaum. Irwin. J'The Use of Nonstandard English In Teaching 
Standard: Contrast and Comparison. » In R.W. Paaold and 
H.W. Shuy IBjJs. K Tflaohlng Standard English In the Inner 

tIto; 87!?oi?^ °* • 'o'^ppn^d-Tiigiristn?^ 

This article outlines an approach for teaching standard 
English to inner-city students that utilizes the students' 
own dialect. Because Negro nonstandard English is based on 
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systematic grammatical rules, the differences between the dia- 
lects are also systematic. Feigenbaum believes that the most 
effective and efficient way to teaching standard English is to 
make the s^udenjje aware of these differences by comparing their 
/ own dialect to standard English. * # 

Because the goal of language programsj, for dialect speaking 
students is to make them able to comprehend and produce spoken 
standard English, FeigenbaumVs ^methods emphasize oral drills. 
He outlines a number. of drills that are of a stimulus-response % 
rtafture. The teacher, at the beginning level, produces pairs of 
sentences in nonstandard and standard, and the students respond 
by telling which is which. At the next level, the students 
translate standard sentences to nonstandard and vice versa. As 
the students gain competence, the stimulus statements or ques- 
tions call for responses that must be thought out. by the student 
rather than predetermined rote answers. At all levels, however, 
the- emphasis is on distinguishirig standard English from non- , 
standard, and speaking accurate standard English when it is 
appropriate. .Feigenbauin makes several suggestions f6r implement- 
ing the drills in the classroom: (1) Drilling should be con- 
ducted for brief periods of time on a regular basis, (2) exag- 
gerated pronunciation and slow renditions of standard English 
should be avoided and (3) the teacher who is very uncomfortable 
speaking nonstandard before the class can let students lead 
the drill. i 

Ferguson, Charles. "Teaching Standard Languages to Dialect 
Speakers," in Roger W. Shuy (Ed.), Social Dialects 
Lanouaqe Learning. Champaign, Illinois: National Council' 
of Teachers of English, 1964, 112-11.7. 
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This article Is an attempt to put the. problem of educating 
American dialect speakers Into an International perspective In 
order to better define the problem. lerguson notes that though 
the language pr dialect we speak is normally outside the realm 
of conscious choice, the language used as a medium of Instruction 
Is ,ver7 much a matter of choice. 

In other parts of the world, one of three kinds of language 
Is generally chosen for Instruction: (l) the "native" language 
of tlxe child, I.e., the one he hears and speaks at home; (2) a 
-near-native" or "quasi-native" language which Is very similar 
to the native language, but different enough to cause problems 
of communication and Interrerence or (3) a foreign language which 
Is very different from the child's native language. 
^ Perguson discusses the second kind of language tharmbat 
thoroughly beoause^lt Is of most significance to the U.S. situa- 
tion. He notes that In some other countries where a standard 
dialect Is used as .the Instructional medium and nonstandard 
dialects are spoken by the studenta, there is no social stigma 
attached to the nonstanda^rd dialect. This is not the* case in 
the U.S. Although the U.S. has unquestlonlngly opted to use 
^andard English as the language for instruction, Ferguson 
believes that other possibilities should be considered in the 
case of Spanish, Chinese or American Indian children. The non- 
standard H6gro speaker, however, presents a different problem. 
His dialect is neither a regional dialect nor another • language. 
He believes that this dialect presents* us with two choices— 
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either make the' speakers of this dialect bl-dlalectal or Impose 
standard English on these sjeakers and attempt to eradicate 
their dialect. In order to make either cholde. says the author, 
we must research the problem in much more depth than ve have up 
til now. • * 

Hoffman, Melvln. "The Harmfuf Effects of Traditional LaamA^'e 
Arts Teaching Methods When Used With Dlsadva^taied^^ 
m~6^7 Children." Elementary English . 47^Kay 1970 V 

I 

Hoffman contends that three factors have accounted for the 
harmful effects of traditional language arts teaching methods 
on disadvantaged Black ch^dren. The first of these factors Is 
"myth." One of several harmful myths concerning language arts 
teaching Is "if a teacher corrects mistakes often enough, over , 
* long enough period of time and provides a correct model, he 

^or She snu succeed m teaching language arts materials; " What 
often rwuilts Instead, is a child y^o is aware of the standard 

^form of speech but not the standard/iilstrlbutlon. Thus, from 
a correction of "th.y was" to "tfcey werei" the child overcorrects 
to "he fcr«re. " 

Jhe^acond important cause of harm is "masking." i.e. .a 
superficial resemblance of forms which leads the observer to 
believe they are equivalent. For Instance, the teacher who 
equates "he be working" to "he is working" 'f;ils to recognize 
a nonstandard use. of the verb "to be" that has no equivalent in 
standard English. ^ Her correction will thus only further confuse 
the child. 

The third cause of harmful teaching methods la lack of 
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awareness of mode. I.e., not belng%tvare of the differences 
between a formal and an Informal mode of speech among ELaok 
dialect speakers.. The formal m'odi^ says Hoffman Is signaled by 
frequent oTercorrectlons, longer Pioises and narrower pitch 
variation. The teacher who Is not aware of whfther tile student 
is speaking in^the informal mode (i.e., his dialect) or the ' 
formal mode (attemplfing to, speak the standard) and Indlscrlm- 
inatelJy corrects him in each case will hopelessly confuse the 

c 

child as well as discourage him from attempting to learn standard 
English. 

I % 
Karnes, Merle B. , James A. teska and Audrey S. Hodglns. ^llA 
Bffeetq of Pour Programs of Classroom Intervention on 
the Intellectual and Languagre Development of Four^tear* 
Old Disadvantaged Children,* American Journal of 
Orthotfeychlatrv , 40 ( Januarjf^, iW) , sS-fS* 



.Sixty four-year-old disadvantaged children were divided into 
four groups (class units) and each group was put into a d^^erent 
type of preschool progilam. Each class unit contained a tmho 
of 67^ iegro children to 33% Caucasian children, and 505C boys, ^ 
50% girls. The I.Q. distributions were equal in the four groups/ 
One group was put into a traditional nursery school program. 
The second group attended a Commianlty- Integrated program which 
operated at four neighborhood centers. The disadvantaged children 
were integrated in groups of two to four into various sessions 
at each of these four centers. The^'other children in the 
Community-Integrated program were predominantly middle and 
upper-class Cauoaslon children. The program provided a traditional 
nursery school experience. The children in the tt^rd group were 
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'put Into a Montessorl program. The "prepared enTlronaent" of 
the Montessorl school put It higher on the level pf structure 
than the two traditional nursery school prograas. Thne fourth 
group was put Into a highly structured program. The learning tasks 
were designed to teaoh specific skills considered necessary for 
success In school. In addition, teachers were told to teach the 
language akllls which are tested by the ITPl, All children o 
atteiided their respective programs for no less than seven„or 
more than eight, months. All children 0pent approximately two 
hours and fifteen minutes per day In school. 

Tie children were given pre- and post-tests In the follow- 
, Ing areas: ( 1 ) ftiitilkeotoal functioning as measured by the 
Stanford- Bine t Individual Intelligence Scale, (2I language % 
development as measured by the ITPA, and (3) vocabulary covpre- 
henslon as measured by the PPVT. In intellectual functioning 
'lihe highly structured group' made significantly greater gains 
than the other three. Only the Oommunity-Integrated group - 
failed to score significantly higher on the post-test than' on 
the pre- test. Seventy-four percoent of the Ixperimental group, 
i.e., the highly structured group, made gains of ten points or 
more, while only 'y)%'to 39% of the children in the other three 
groups made similar galnsV ' 

The ItPA pre-tests showed that the children, as a nholi. 
were most deficit on the three subtests related to verbal 
expressive abilities. Only the Bxperlmental group ellml^ted 
this deficit on all three subtests of the post-test. The 
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Traditional group obtained statistically significant gains on 
one of the three su.btests. The performance of the Montessori and 
the Communlty-lntegrated groups did not significantly improve on the 
three subtests. On the test as a whole, the Experimental group 
made the most dramatic gains, the Traditional group made^modest 
gains, and tke other two groups made smaller and less , consistent 
gains. # 

totjv^ PPVT the Traditional and Experimental groups made 

slgnlhcant gains-there was no significant difference between 
the (two approaches. The Oommunlty-Integrated and Montessori ' 
groups did not make significant gains oi the post-test. 

It was concluded that factors >ther than the degree of struc- 
ture affected the changes represented by the test scores. Though 
the children in the Experimental group showed the greatest gains, 
and those In the Montessori group made the least, an explanation 
for the Uoor showing of the Montessori children could be the 
lack of language concomitant with perf romance.. Though the envtroa- ' 
«ent was structured Insofar as the learning experiences were con- . 
cerned, the child was not required to verbalize his motor-sensory : 
experiences. V 

That the Community. Integrated gro^Pp did not show progress 
equal to the Traditional group,- as expected, could perhaps be ^ r 
explained by their Integration In small numbers Into a large 
group of middle-class children '(whereaq the Traditional group 
was homogeneoui). Teachers of the Community-Integrated group. . - 
noted that the disadvantaged children seemed to wlt6dra>> ■ 



from quasi-structured, teacher-directed Activities. The authors 
suggest that this behavior was more likely due to the inequit« 
able ratio of the two groups rather than socioeconomic integra- 
tion per ae. They attribute the atperimental group's dramatic 
gains to the program's success at >onnectlng verbal expression 
and cognitive development through structured learning situations. 

'^nSf^ef^e^ofWf^55,^^^^^^^^^^ — - 

mis publication contains the report of the BOTB task Force 
Of programs for 1;he 41s.4y.n^e4 based on their observations of 
'90 programs ac.rpa. the ff.s:".:' in* o>ssrvl'njs" these programs, the 
Task Force members, foun* that ii^^i^ies^r^d/bellefs concerning 
tea«^ng.^^he «lsady^tagtod ,*re ..falUclo>M, teat, discipline , 

1^^ jurliary problem, that aXL 41sadv*nt8gea Ihildren'are .pathetl 
or dau,,jhat dls|,Wa«e4 feaniirs cannot engage 'ii InductlTe. 
-ln,ulr;r-c«tered lealjlns, etc, report .on ihe various 

>Pproaches and maWrialshhat ar,' balng;u„d In liachlng language 
^yn, on ttl?\.rfehooJ . .i?m.nt,^y.. , aecondary , 'iuu'adult • 
• basj^^ucatton l./els. l\acher^edu*itioa^.lp. this* fleW la also 
'.rj|Po^,> on; ■'■ '■ V'.'" 

-The Tasi.,jorci -.^i^e^^/'on fk» b.,^i of their observations; 
; .ajse '^eWmiendatl^ns ,f or, .^y tabll.s^fe an* operating Wograms 
for. the 'dlsadvan-t.6ed.- ' f'^o papers siimarlimi resaarch^on 
dVrflict, andvla\^ge^ dev.loprient, Ind ari^nnotated Wbllographjr 
'•follow the ^ , 

"■"'"iof "S^SfS^ik^ &Slisi< ResearcU Beport 
•? --S•4iilffi???l6l^7i^Jf°'"=^^»«^<''■«ll of Teachers 
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Loban' 8 book reports bomb of the results of a study that 
traced the language development of 338 students over a ten 
year period. The purpose of the study was to "...Identify the 
most cruciel and frequent oral language difficulties so teachers 
. may decide where to place Instructional emphasis." Of the 338 
■ students. 113 are reported on in this book. They were divided 
into four sjibgroups: Caucasian, high language proficiency; 
Caucasian, low language proficiency; Negro, low language pro- 
ficiency; and random. There were 21 subjects In each of the 
first three groups and 50 in the random group. Bach subject ' 
had been interviewed once a ^rear for ten years, and his spoken 
responses recorded. 

The instances of nonstandard speech were dlvlde^l into the 
following categories: verb problems, pronoun problems, syntactic 
confusion, and "other problems." Pronunciation was not cdnsid- r 
ered in this study. 

The number of deviations from standard English per 1000 
words *n each category was computed for each subgroup. The 
appendix contains a more detailed statistical analysis as well ' " 
as a discussion of various pjjoblems underlying the analysis of 
the data. Somfe of the more imoortant findings are as follows. 
(1) Among Rqgro students, the five most frequent deviations from 
standard English represented difficulties with verbs. Some of 
these problems were largely overcome by the time the students 
got to the upper grades, but the verb "to be'' remained a problem. 
^2) Among the Caucasian students, the most frequent deviations 
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had to do with Clarity and precision o^. communication rather 
^han problems of habit or usage. o 
(3) All groups Showed an Increase In deviations from standard 
- English around the sixth grade. The author believes that this 
reflects temporary difficulties with coherence as students learn 
to speak m more complex and longer sentences' rather than growl 
Ing Ineptness In the use of language. 

Some Implications for language Instruction are as follows. 

(1) Oral drill la more effective than workbook drills on usage. 

(2) . .Students from standard English speaking homes do not need 
drills on usage, but need help with coherence. 

(3) Oral activities are more helpful In Improving coherence" than 
workbook drills. 

(A) Negroes who speak a nonsliandard dialect need special help 
with the verb "to be'.'* prtfhoun usage and the double negative, 
they also need helf, with coherence. 

(5) Drilling all studerfts on the same skill is ineffective and 
inefficient. Individual students need help with individual ^ 
problems* , 

'^"^""mi^Sflf" I: "^Obecklist of Significant Features for 

(W ) w»iipf Social Dialects,^ in Eldonna L? i?erJ?t8 

i??ioiarSS^ifT^.7^,.^4^- (Ohampalgn, IllinblB: 
aaLional Oouncll of^Teachers of Knglish, 1967, 7-1 3. 

McDavld presents a list of dialect features which are 

amenable to change by pattern drills. Only those features which 

occur in speech aa well as writing are included; other features. 

While important aa social markers, are excluded when they do not 

lend themselves to pattern drills. He claims that the features 
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m the list are diagnostic everTWhere, though not all of them 
occur 1^ every situation where differences In social dialects 
are Important, 

The list is divided Into two sections-pronunciation ^d 
Inflection. In the section on pronunciation such features as' 
"failure to ipake the distinction between the vowels of Mrd and 
Boyd" and "heavy stress oij what Is a weak stressed final syllable 
m standard Bngllsh, giving accident, president. etc. " are pointed' 
out. The inflection section Is divided into parts of speech, 
and the nonstjindard features of each are pointed out. » 

McDavld does not attempt to outline the drills or offer ' 
any methods for teaching standard English to dialect speakers. 
His list Is for use In deveioplng a systematic approach to 
teaching standard English. 

Nonstandard ^alect. Rep^ort by the Bojard of Education of ""the 
^^hf^r oT^glJ^rni?: l^atlonal Oouncn 

This monograph was published to provide New York Olty teachers 
with a program W Instruction for teaching standard English to 
HSE speaking pupils. " Its contents can be adapted to other parts ' 
of the country, but the forward cautions. that this must be done 
With care. 

> 

The overview points out the ne&d- that divergent speakers 
have for standard English for upward socloenco.ii.lc mobility. 
While cautioning the teacher to accept the nonstandard dialect 
m appropriate situations. Some causes of resistance to language 
change are noted, e.g., peer group pressure to conform, past 
censure of the nonstandard form, and variations In teachers' 
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language patterns whlQh confuse students. In order to discour- 
age such resistance, teachers are Instructed to maintain a 
relaxed classroom atmosphere, utilize T.V., radio, and movies, 
emphasize oral language in English Instruction, etc. The goals 
of the standard English program are also outlined in the over- 
viev.. A "Content of Instruction" chapter follows irhich emphLiz 
that NSE is governed by definite systems and rule's. The more 
general rules are defined. 

^ The remainder of the book deals with the instructional 
program. The program is divided into three phases. The-general 
aim of the first phase is to demonstrate to the student the 
existence of many regional dialects -while pointing out the need 
for mastery of standard English for socioeconomic success. 
Motivational and developmental activities and a variety of drills 
follow. The general ^im of phase two is to teach the standard 
spoken language determined by various circumstances. Instruction 
for activities such as role playing, telephone and interview 
practice, and field trips follow. Phase three focuses on 
acquiring listening skills and appropriate articulation and 
pronunciation. Drills and activities follow this section also. 

Postman, Nell and Charles Welngartner. Linguistics: A 

New York: DeLcorte PreFs, 

In the- first ^art of their book. Postman and Welngartner 
have answered the questions, "What is linguistics?", "What do 
linguists do?", and "What is linguistics good for?". Their 
answers are^addressed to the layman in a non-technical, . 
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highly readable mannlir. * . 

Of particular interest to'the teacher of dialect speaking 
children is the second partf^ the book in whiJ the authors 
deal with grammar, usage, semantics, and linguistics and 
reading^ The theme of this section is that language is constant- 
ly m a state of change and that "correct" usage is based on 
custom, not irrefutable laws. They do not argue that anytform 
of English is as "correct" as any other; rather, that the 
"correctness" or "incorrectness" of any language is found in the ' 
opinion of those ^ho use the language, not in the linguistic 
form itself. Their definition of a user of "good" English is 
thus, "...one whose command of a wide range of language styles, 
dialects, and usages oermits him' to achieve, tl^^rough language, 
fhe greatest variety of purposes." 

Each' of the chapters in the second part of the book con- 
tains suggestions for applying linguistics in the classroom. 
The emphasis 'is on student research Into usage, semantics, gram- 
mar, lexicography, etc. While all students could benefit from 
these activities, it seems likely thal^ the divergent speaker 
would find this flexible approach to the study of language 
especially interesting and fenlightening. 

nack^'bilfec? for- Teaching Reading to Speakers 

ldnP«t?L T !f • /V^f>fP0int8 (Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana, Jniwslty), 46 (May 1970), 117-147. 

The author, who is black and bi-dialectal, disciTsses black 

dialect-what it is, what characteristics set it apart from 

sttodard English, and what considerations must be given It in 

the education process. ^ emphasize, the importance of educating 
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society to accept and respect black dialect, but believes that 
It is Insperatlve to educate black dialect speakers to be' 
bl-dlalectal. 

Rhodes believes that bo progress can be made toward the 
solution of the problems of teaching reading to dialect speakers 
until teachers bfecome sensitized to the problems of NSE speakers, 
accept their dialect, and acquire an elementary understanding 
of it. Rhodes- su>?gest8 that teachers who believe that black 
dlaleet speakers are nonverbal ask themselves the following 
questions (Rlessman, 1966):. (1) Under what conditions are 
these Children verbal? (2) What king of stimuli do they respond 
to verbally? (3) With whom are they verbal? (4) What .dj^they 
talk about? (5) What parts of speech do they use? 

Several pages of the article are devoted to a summary of 
research findings that deal with the.v^ulary, pronunciation, 
ana grammar of black dialect and how t^^^l^^er from those' - 
features In standard Bngllsh. He emphasizes the point that 
teachers must have knowledge of these dialect differences. . 

H« agrees wltb Lohmn (1968) that different levels of educa- 
tion should emphasize those aspects of langviage most -appropriate 
for the stage of language development that the child Is 
In. Thus, preschool and kindergarten emphasis should be on 
developing the child ',8 ability to think and express Ideas In 
his own dialect, not on teaching him standard English, At the 
primary level the child would learn to read In hts^own dialect /' 
and would- participate In choral speaking, dramatizations, puppetry, 
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etc. to develop his language facility. At this level, however, 
he would also begin to particTipate in drill act ivities designed 
to teach the major coritrastive elements of black disQect and 
standard English. In the intermediate grades, children should 

■e 

become aware of many foreign and national dialects and should 

sing, read rhymes, etc., in order to reinforce the idea that 

standard English is qust one more dialect to imitate. Around 

the fifth and sixth' grade levels, the child^ (who should by then 

be secure in his knowledge that his own dialect is accepted and 
♦ 

respected K should be exposed to more intensive and structured 
training in st'ancJard English wfiich .would cont inue throughout 
high school . 

Sledd, James. "Bi-Dialectalism: The Linguistics of White 
Supremacy," English Journal . 58 (December 1969), 1307^ 
1315 and 1329. f 

In thi*s article Sledd vigorously attacks the linguists' pro- 
posal that those who speak a nonstandard dialect he encouraged 
to become bi-dialectal . He charges that .the linguists have ^ 
merely replaced the naive and idealistic theory that one should 
learn standard English because it is the only way to get ahead 
in this country. Bi-dialectalism, he says, is built on the basic 
assumption "...that the prejudices of middle-class whites cannot 
be changed but must be accepted and even enforced on lesser 
breeds.'* He notes that upward mobility is assumed to be the goal 
of education, but "....white power will deny upward mobility to 
aipeakers of black English, who must , therefore, be made to talk 
white English in their contacts with the white wor|fc." 



He criticizes the NCTB publications Social Dialects and 
Langua&e Learning and Lanauage programs for the Disadvantaged , 
and the work of Labov, Shuy,. and various other linguists for 
proposing language programs- for nonstandard speakers that are, 
by their own admission,' difficult to design and implement and 
which may or may not bring about the desl-red results. He charges 
^ that even if it were deslrabie to teach standard English to 
'h«E speakers, linguists' knowledge of dialects and the best 
methods of teaching them is far too meager to form a sound basis 
for a pedagogldal approach. 

Sledd's answer to the language-difference problem Is . * , 
sweeping social change. The Engilsh teacher's role in bringing 
about political reform would consist in teaching children "...the 
relations between group differences .aid, speech differences, and 
the good and bad uses of speech differences by groups and by 
individuals: Middle-class children should be taught to understand 
the life and language of the oppressed. Money spent on 
bl-dlalectallsm must, instead, be spent on teaching, mlnoriliy 
group children to read; and, perhaps, for teaching reading knd- 
writing in black English. He closes the article with the state- 
ment, "If the majority can rid itself of prejudices, and if the 
minorities can get or be given an education, differences between 
dialects are unlikely to hurt anybody much." 

Stemmler Anne 0. "An atperlmental Approach to the Teachin« of 

(wintS°?9^irT2-?r'°«'" ■ 
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H general purposes. I'ho first is u 

to describe the actyal construo$ion of a ne'w aooroach 
for systematically developing Sd interrelltin? or«? 
language and reading behavior for the Tl^tfr.nfr, ! 

^rogran, for teaching oral language and readi;^!?^?. 43) 
Although Stemmler's article describes preliniinary work in 
designing a first grade ;Language and readi^^ program for Spanish 
• speakin, students, the educational and psychological principles 
The utilized in her approach to the problem should prove rele- 
vant to programs designed for other lin4uistically different groups 
as well. i-he. first phase of program construction involved rol-' 
ectinr. basic organizing elements and starting points. The 
author and her colleagues decide'd on an audio-lingual technique 
for the major teaching method in oral language instruction. The 
content selected for developing oral language was science-based 
.'naterlals. chosen because they were considered to be as culture 
^air as possible. Heading instruction was delayed until chilaren 
ovidence some mastery of English. 

' After Observing various deficiencies in the experimental 
-Troup, Ctemmler concluded that the approach had^ develop the 
perceptual , cognitive, and language behaviors directly 
related to reading as well as providing experiences to allow 
'^Ml.ren to develop more fluency, in ETnglish before beginninr 
reading. She drew on principles from child and learning psy- 
chology to develop Wesson plans which featured providing concrete 
experiences directly related to the concept to be 
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taii"ht :., "nhapes") before presenting: the languaee concept; 
utilir.ir- infiiictivo thinking patterns prior to inducti/Ve and 
. aralof»ical ra^-tems ; providinc reinforcement and follbv/-up 
-anc: v.'it}! each lo.Tson; and usinc readiness matorials^ or(_'anized 
arond^a rer'-'lar cortcnt field. 

'Jhon chUHr»' ■! were r^'-ady to read, they -were tau^^ht by the 
• 'SO of '-voerienno charts derived from the experimental pro,c:ram 
a?->' fro- bflj^rl readers . . ' 

•-^n-"]^v boliev^T that thn act of readin:; encon'pa.TGes t\ro 
hacic ^'>i o -orif-G of attributes: (1) 1^he comparatively narrot/ 
i-a';' o'^.acq -ired perceptual -co.^nitive abilities bujfft un6n 
nV:ysio)n-ical traits and (2) the learner's attitudes and per- 
cont.*Vo \- of hinself, the learning task, and his role in the 
lear-P" • r^itiintion. As the children's lac^of self-confidence 
b-cane i-.crrarin ly evident to the staff, the third nhase of 
f-.e <.vnor,i-o.-t -ra- M.ndertaken to build into the pro-ran certain 
ati'-it'- •••n-h -roMid build up the child's si-lf-ester^ vfhile 

l"cropni»r' lan-na-e and readin; skills. :'he underlyl^'^; theses 
f 

of thoce nctivilics include differentiating; oneself from otherr 
evA -^rc-?' vlT- oneself as a member of certain ^rou^^s. 

." iac*' of reliable testin" instruments has hindrron ?valu- 
-^Mor the c::nerinertal group's oro^ress as co^^porev v.'ith 
H' -' co-rrol ror-c. Prelininary finding t^sod on U:;:^;t 

"-■p.-t^r- -eioreo a.-.ti a epr-^r' ■hon3ive^*questionnc^W^rt'^pl--tec' 
>,.. ^r,i-.ni<;p]r p-^r, r^nach^Tr. -.v - t that the e-T^eriae) ^al rr"- 
ehi'. ^r^-^ -^.ro -^c^^ "lore rap. a -oariin- nro-re.-- ^^r-^v: por-^ 
' ' ■ ■ 1 • :;h* '.^an ^h? control -^xnwn, 
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Stewart, William A. "Urban Ne-^ro Speech: Soclollngulstlc 

Factors Affectln<? English Teaching. " In R.W. Shuy, (Ed.). 
Social Dialects and Language Learning . Champaign. Illinois: 
National council of Teachers of English. 1965. 

Stewart begins his article by pointing out the difficulty 
of categorizing the teachlTig of standard English to NSE speakers" 
under either native language teaching or foreign language teach- 
ing. In native language teaching one assumes that the learner 
. hai command of the basic patterns of standard English. fn foreign 
language teaching one assumes the learner has no knowledge. of 
the language to be learned. As neither is the case with dialect 
speakerj, Stewart refers to the teaching situation as a 
"quasi-foreign language" situation. 

Though a iiumber of quasi-foreign language relationships 
exist in the U.S., Stewart focuses on the urban Negro ' s%language 
pattern because it is most widespread and resistant to 
self-correction. Specifically, he focuses on the Washington, 
B.C. area because the migration into the city f^om the south 
and other areas of the U.3. has resulted in many Negro dialects, 
ranging from those which are sost different from standard English 
to those which most closely approximate it. He refers to these 
dialects as basllect and acrolect dialects respectively. 

Stewart has fou-.d that the.^e dialect differences often 
correlate with certain kl-.ds rf Informal social structure. An 
exa:::pin^ of this soc 1 ol 1 r.3;uln tl c ohenomenon is the restriction 
of basllect patr^r::-., even in rredomlnantly lower-class neighbor- 
noois, to /oun^ children. At the age of seven or eight, a dialect 
shirt ta^e? olace; that I3, the child aoves out of "pure" basllect 
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info a dialect lovcl which is M-her >up in, J:he^ fiierarchy . rhir. 
rhP.n-o <r. apparently duo to peer croup inffi.cnce -athor than 
<'ov->r.l odvcation. !'hi3 dialect chan-e may involve a -r-ator 

irt V, -omholo^iral appearance than in bacic cranmar nattorni. 
'■•''r, tl- child nay have problems with r.tructural intorf rlro^-co 
♦'•-o- t-io eanUeet patterns thouch he no lon-er appearn tQ;',2pj^a 
^r-ileci: vr.cr, * ' 

>"cv: nrohlopr: have lec^. Ste-;art to nake several -> : -ertions 
for tcachi:v' -.othocis and research In teaohin- standarr •Jajlioh 
to rir; nMeaicin-: children. First, he believe thrft the use of 
eortai;. rorei~n.Tan~uaro teaching: nethoas-esoecially those basen 
-V- co'n.rrst?ye stnrUes— v;ould be most eriective in dr^al^n" ,rUh 
. iLorror^.c- -,roWi-~^c. Second, he says n Un^uistic analy.i • 
a-v^ nor^c--. v.^.on or the ;iSK dialect is- a prerequisite to i^n^U'^h 
t.-?r'n- •. hird, the- classroorr-s teacher needs traitm ■ in the 
r^.l^ct nf ^in.ntudonts in order to evaluate their nro:resn. 
•■nany, he cu-^ostr explorinr the area of the r^ocial eont -t 
dial-cC bohavior because this Knov;led-e could be rotcntially 

rsef-'l i ^ ^;i;-lisl-! teachi}a^^ 

•\ 

•/olfra-^, -.rait. "Cociolin-uistic Inolicatio-s rn.^ -.v^rrf^o^-^ja^ 

'"^^'■^■^ • -tanr^l^^' I:::-:lish ' in the ^^-r.or '^i tv ' " .'a-'- - -o-- 
-^'^ter^ 'or Aop] 'cri TTn^sriTT; li^', 1-7:;, ''^ ' 

•.•o-" •>a'n is ro-:c'?mo,- about the onierin of Gtr--t>n" • 



' •••■'v"'^ i— o.-aalcl - cr -:ori::o th.^ :oclo.-:cono-- ic clar- 

t'^at I , r:o-r iai-ct ?eatji-s arp -mr- -oc-ali.- 
diagnostic than others. Second, students will 



■0 jca] -ri-r^-ir f ,r scvcr-l reasons. 
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perceive their progress more readily, and therefore, be more 
motivated If they learn the major differences between the two 
dialects before they learn the minor ones. Third, It Is often 
the case that students don't complete all th^materl'al In a 
given course. Therefore, the most relevant material should be * 
covered first. 

> 

Wolfram discusses five soclcllngulstlc factors that should 
provide a basis for determining the order of standard English 
Instructional materials. 

(1) social dlagnostlclty of linguistic variables-- those ♦llngulVtlc 

features which most markedly set nonstandard sneakers 
apart from standard speakers should be taught first. 

(2) the generality of rules--the more general the rule, the 

earlier It should be Introduced In the materials 

(3) phonological versus grammatical Tariabl as --grammatical features 

which are more socially diagnostic:, shbuid be focused on 
before phonological features. 

(4) regional versus general social slgnif lcance--general features 

should be taught before regional features 

(5) relative irequency of items — those nonstandard forms that 

occur frequently in normal conversation should be dealt 
with before those which are relatively rare 

Vfhen trying to determine what priority should be given 

to soeclflc features in instruction, Wolfram sugges^tg that each 

Itei: be considered In terms of how many of the above linguistic 

criteria It fulfills. He shows the reader how to set up a 

matrix of cruclallty to d§ter.iilne this. 
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y ' Teacl0^;.Rea<Jlng to' IlngSriBlt'l^al*ly. learners 

'^ekdfbg Is a l^fciftgQ prbcestf^ 1 large number of 

chlidren whose laa^g^e if )iifre'rent from that spoken by maln- 
streaw Aaerlcans are fa4^ng ;tb* learn how to road. These two 
statements' Are so obvious that they hardly bear repeating, and 
yit, the relationship between language and the reading process 
and how this relationship affects the dialect speajcing chi\d 
are factors Which are far from being adequately explained. It 
would be naive to assume that dialect differences are the only 
causal factor in reading failure— after all, m^y standard 
English speaking children also have reading deficiencies. It 
can be assumed, however, that both groups, for any number of 
possible reasons, are failing to grasp the relationship between ' 
the printed symbols on the pag6 and their own spoken language. 
The items in the "Linguistic Theory and Heading" section explore 
this relationship and suggest many reasons why the chiW ^|y 
fail to understand it. » 

The problem of improving the reading achievement of 
linguistically diff erent^ildren is too pressing to delay 
action until all theories about how and why ^children fail to 
read have been investigated. Hew approaches and materials 
have been, and must continue to be, tried In order to gala new 
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Insights Into the problem and how to solve It. The "Approaches 
,and Materials" section contains Iteas which discuss theoretical 
bases for new Instr actional approaches and describe the results 
of some of the approaches that have been tried. Additional 
ItemS evaluate materials that are frequentlj used with 
linguistically different children. 
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Section It Linguistic Theory and Reading 

It has been said that all suocyaful .ethods of teaching, 
reading are linguistic methods, but differ in the linguistic 
view Which they assumes ' The Ittos In this section represent 
many of the linguistic vleirs from which one can ex 
reading pr^ceBs. 
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Bormuth, John R. "An Operational Definition of Comprehension 
Instruction," in Kenneth S, Goodman and James T. Fleming 
(Eds.), Psycholinchiistics and the Teaching of Reading . 
Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association 
1969, 48-60; ' 

Bormuth contends that attempts to teach comprehension 
skills have thus far been ineffective because teachers and 
researchers have not understood the role of language in the 
comiirehension process.- His definition of comprehension is 

...a set of processes which operate on specific features of 
language." If one is to test students' comprehension ofi these ^ 
processes, the tasks must meet four criteria: (D'^The task in 
question must -correspond to a* linguistic feature one tries tp 
teach children to understand^. ( 2 ) the task must force the chij^d 
to use the skill one thinks it does, (3) the definitions which 
describe how the tasks are constructed should be as objective 
as possible and (4) the materials used should be of the type that 
can be easily understood and constructed by teachers. Also, in 
studying comprehension one must distinguish between comprehension 
and achievement testing, and between a student's prior knowledge 
and that which represents knowledge gained through reading. 

bfiljj^v^^ thaT there are thr^^ components in compre^ 
hen^ic^h ll^Hruct ion : (1) The latiguage stimulus, i .e mater ial 
to be compreherid^dj( 2 ) the task used to test comprehension and 
( J ) ^the. student Vs response to that task. It is important to 
distinguish the various levels of difficulty represented by the 
first and second components in sequencing comprehension instruc- 
tion. 
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The author demsonstrates how a comprehension question can be 
operatlonally,deflned In such a way as to meet the ctlterl^ he 
has set up. * Because meaning ^s derived from a sentence by 
understand^ the modifications which occur between lexical 
•onstltuents. comprehension questions must be designed in such 
a way as to test the student's understanding of these modifica- 
tions. He draws mainly from transformational-generative grammar 
to provide a framew6rlc In which Various types of questions can 
be labelled according to w^lch spedftp modifications In the 
text they test the understanding of. thus, the questions are 
designed"^ determine whether the student can comprehend various 
tr-ansformfTsematlc substitutions. Intersentence relationships. 
etcs . ' 

He does not claim that his outline of question types is 
sufficient to teach or test all of the processes identified as 
comprehension processes. He does believe, however, that teachers 
and researchers past work in thj direction of operati<,nally 
defining questions in orderjto ' make comprehension instruction • 
relevant to comprehension procea^s^s and in order to carry on 
scientific research in the area" of comprehension Instruction. , 

""""■"iaigSS^ L^arn?^^"''??'"^':' Relationships in Reding and 
^angua|e Learning. Elementary English. 43 (October 1 966) . 

Carroll notes that children learn the tremendously con^plex 
patterns of language relative]^ ef f o^rtlessly and without being 
"taught" m the usual sense. In this article, he compares' 
learning to read with natural language learning in order to see 
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what aspects of language learning could be applied to the 
teaching of readl.ig. He points out a number of similarities 
and differences in the two processes, and focuses on an 
apparent paradoJ^ In applying the prihcipZ.es of language learning 
to reading instruction: the child learns his native language 
without the stimuli being "programmed" in any way, but efficient 
teaching seems to call for programming by the teacher or 

material-writer. He proposes a hypothesis which he" 

"hypothesis of contiguous contrast learning" in order to a^^=m«ii 
for this paradox. It asserts that "..the learning of an item 
is^ facilitated by virtue of its. Contrast with partially similar 
items that are contl.?uous in time of presentatl oif. " Carroll 
believes that this principle is at work when the child. learns ■ 
to comprehend language and to speak. For Instance, he learns 
.a noun plural by. recognizing the contrasting feature (a plural 
morpheme, in this case) that sets it apart from the singular 
noun he ali*eady knows. He learns Verb tenses and many other 
grammatlcai features of hls^anguage in the same manner. 

When this principle is ^polled to reading, it can guide 
the teacher in sequencing reading material in an effective and 
meaningful ^^^-He points out that sequencing involves more 
than presenting It^ms one at a time-to be successful, items 
must be preaenfbd In such a way that one item will properly 
contrast .with similar items. But in erder to be successful, 
this kind orHstruction must be alternated with oerlods in 
which thejchlld la exposed to the richness of language in 
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meanlngfiil material. Carroll suspects that tMs procedure la 

an^ous to the natural language learning situation In which 

the child efficiently learns aspects of .language -which are In 

no way programmed or taught. This ^exposure to unsequenced 

materials would give the child a, chance to test and extend the 

generalizations he Bade diiring the .carefully contrplled instruc- 

tlon period, and would provide new stimuli that would afford 

contrasts with what the child has already learned. ' 

Pillmer, Henry T. "Linguistics and Reading Comprehension " 
Education. 86 (November 1965), 158-161.^ 

Pillmer appraises the linguistic approach and the tradi- 
tional 'approach to reading I'n terms of Plagefs three stages of 
intellectual development (classified by Whitehead as the stages 
of^rpmande, preclelon, and^enerallzatlon) . The romance stage 
beginb with the child's realization that language has meaning. 
The author says that linguists recognize this stage by stressing 
meaningful comm^nlcatlon In language activities. Vocabulary and 
language structure control are provided by encouraging the child 
to read his own compositions. Traditional orograms may inhibit" 
the development of the romantic stage by requiring the child to 
analyze isolated words and read materials characterized by a 
sterile vocabulary and meaningless plots. 

The second stage of Intellectual develonraent. the precision 
stage begins when the child recognizes the need for developing 
a method of analyzing the factual information related to language 
Pillmer oelleves that the traditional approach often imposes 
precl-slon activities on the child during the.romantlc stage, 
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while the linguistic approach has generated sufficient motiva- 
tion during the romantic stage to sustain- him through the 
necessary and natural . stage of systematic analysis. 

The third stage, generalization,, is characterized t>y a 
return to .the enthusiasm of the romantic stage with the struc- 
tured understandings acquired in the precision stage. Fillmer 
notes that many pupils never reatlh this stage alKi suggests that 
they would if teachers appl ied t^jBlnowledge made availably by 
linguists, •- • 

Fries, Charles C. Linguistics and Reading . New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1962, 265 pp. 

Fries' purpose in this book is to bring some of «^e result^ 
Of linguistic research to reading teachers in the hopes td||^Hb.s 
knowledge will enable them to provide a better approach to b^in- 
ning reading instruction. One of the first chapters of the book 
deals with €he development of linguistic science from 1820 to trtie 
present . This chapter provides a good ii^troduct-ion to the nature 
and scope of linguistic research, as well as some basic knowledge 
about the nature of human language. A later chapter, that is 
particularly helpful, thoroughly explains the differences in the 
terms '^phonics," "phonetics/' and "phonemics . 

Fries emphasizes the poipt that the child comes to school 
with highly developed language skills. He has learned language 
by learning to recognize the contrasting sound patterns (phonemes) 
which identify English words. Learning to read, says lories, 
involves only a transfer from recognizing words as rep|fesented 
by sound wave patterns to recognizing words as represented by 
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graphic patterns. The child must learn to 'fclild up high speed 
recognition responses to these graphic patterns. This Is best 
accomplished -by focusing on the contrastlve spelling 'patterns 
of words that Illustrate the nost common combinations of phonemes. 
Lists of these words and an explanation of the sequence and 
methods to be used In hfs, linguistic^ approach tosj beginning 
reading Instruction are contained In chapters six and sev.en. 
He contends that- reading and writing are very different abilities 
and, therefore, writing, has no place In beginning reading 
Instruction. * ' > 

Pries dlscusses^Jie shortcomings of the "word approach" and 
the phonics methods of teaching beginning reading. He also . 
very briefly discusses' later stages In reading, i.e., those 
t-at.follow the* transfer stage. 

Goodman, Kennetit S "A Linguistic Study of Cues ai»d Mlscues ' 
in Reading, Eleaientarv English . 42 (Octo|gr 1961%, 639-643. 

Goodman believes that children, m reconstriifetlng a message 

from written language (i.e., reading), are cued or.mlscued by 

various systems as they Interact with the written material. 

There are within word cues" such ai letter-sound relationships, 

word configuration, recurrent spelling patterns, etc. Other cues 

exist m the flow of language-function order, function words, 

inflection, etc. There are also cues wnlch are external to 

language and the reader such as pictures, teacher prompting, 

-etc.; and cues within the reader such ks his Idiolect, facility " * 

With language, conceptual baclcground, etc. Sbodman's study was 

designed. to investigate how children use these cue systems m 
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The 100 flrs^, secondti and thlr4 grade children from an 

lodustrlal suburb of Detroit *gio seryed as subjects were given 

' ' ♦ 

work lls^s to read aloud to an assistant. When the child's 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ - i' ■ ■ * 

reading" of a particular word list Indicated that, tjie word* on 
' It were |t approximately his. reading level, he was given a 
story t^ read aloud based on those words, • 

Goodman assumed that children i^ould be able to re?ad many 
words In the storles^Whlch they coul^ nc^'^flaeognize In ihe list 
-because they had only within word <uesy^ the list, but had 
additional cues In the flow of LafigUage In a story. Results , 
bore this assumption out. Eighty-nine per cen* of the. f Irs^ . 
graders, 97* of the seooa-d graders, and of the tlflrd gradej^ 
were able to read In context more than one half -ai|- the tords 
they missed on tfte lists. Of the children ^rho 'wer'e able -to - 
read In context more than four-fifths of the words missed on 
lists, 2t% were first graders, ^% second graders and 67^ 
third graders. Goodman believes that this Indicates they were 
making increasingly efficient use of ^cue -systems outside^f 
words. Aja examinatioti of total errors and substitution Jerrors 
on the word lists showed an increasillgly Ifigher percentage of 
substitutions from first to thircl grade indicating VSfxMX chi^drep 
1^ successive grades used withl^ word cues (l.e, ..word attack 
»)cills) with Increasing frequency, though not necessarliy with .. 
increasing efficiency. .The examination of subs t;^tut ions ala^oj^ • 
revealed a sacceaslvely increasing number of one-time incoriwct 
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. st&stiU^ ^^^^^^^ 
-'^sjs^t three possible c6i|^^or thlH: (1 ) overuse of within 
V jVord cues to the exclusl<^^ other cues, (2) mlsculng by book 
l^Tl.g,ua?e Vhlch differs froa^the language of children or' (^) ' 
Ineffective use of language fliflMliii^ 

Regressions were also Ajjjyid. The author found that unlesi 
Children corrected a word ImHiiely^on a list, they seldom ■ 
,They frequently regressed In reading the story^ - 

it was almost always to make a correctlbn.- The 
ves that regressions ao^ due to redundant cues In 
^4;angu»e:e and are riot errors, ^ut attempts to correct^ prior errors 

Implications for the reading tfeacher Include: (1) Intro- 
^^d^J<?ln|;4ew words' In context Is preferable to Introducing til em 

Promptlng^ or correcting chl/drjn as they read 
|vprali,y seems to be unnecessary and. dlstur\>s the self-correction 
r-process4whlch language cues. (3) regressions In reading should' 

fn«t be eliminated because'they are the means by which a chl,ld 
V, corrects himself. (4) "shotgun" teachmg of phonics to whole 
^ classes or groups Is a questloaable practice since many children 
may be overusing cues within wor<|a and (5) the^ focus on words 
In teaching reading shoul^ be changed to*a fo'^p on language. 

Goodman. Kenneth S. "Words and Morshemes in Reading." In 
Kenneth si. Goodman and James TTflemlng (Ids.)/ ' 
Psychollnffu.lst1CB and the Teaching nf VJfl'J * Kr,^,>v 
Delaware : InternatlonSTRiffeg^^crStlSSf 1^61^5-33.^ 

Words, says Goodman, are. units W 'wrlttii language: they 

do not really exist In^peech (^rt from the language structure 

In which -they iccur. 1 sentence does not acquire mea*ilng b/ 



adding the mearfilgs of/lj^sWds^og ether. Meaning Is signified 
a larger unit; a war£ls assigned a portion of that meaning, 
^but the whole is -nore lluMi a sum of lis parts. What Is more. 
the whole Is not a combining of parts; rathej., the part Is 
differentiated out of the whole. ^ 

■Soodman believes, that the traditional belief among reading' ' 
teachers that wqt;^ .^e the units of spoken, as well as written, 
language has caused'them to equate reading with merely Uttud^tng 
;the oral equlva.lfent to the written word. This has resulted^ln 
word Qallers bemuse associations on higher language levels than 
words are necessary for compife^nslon. He makes several sug. 
gestlons f-or getting a^y from the word orientation in teaching 
beginning reading. f, . 

%. 

Hillerleh. Roje^t L. "Linguistic Efforts in Reading: An 
^ tgge? 36-43. ^^^°^^y Prlncl£al. 48. (September 

V HAll^rlch reviews some of the basic linguistic principles 
Which he assu:ne9» reading soeo^llsts. as^well as . linguist*, 
woul^ accept without argument.. He beli^lvfs. however, that 
linguists have sometimes violated these principles in the 
Wocass of applying them. In this article, hf cites some of' 
these violations and discusses why he takes issue with the 
linguists. He disagrees with Pries' view that beginning '.^^^ 
reading is merely a "tllnsfer stage" beca^ll it Ignores the'" 
meaning aspect of reading. ^He points out that linguists 
have emphasized tHre Importance o5 suprasegmental- phonej^es ^ 
ti:e^. pitch, str^ss.^and Juncture) in reading, then 
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have claimed that beginning reading should not be concerned 
with semantic context. Hillerich' al3o disagrees with linguists 
who would teach letter names* rather than consonant sounds at 
the onset of reading inst*ruction, emphasi^ vowel sounds in 
early instruction, and ignore the differences between spoken 
and written language patterns. He concludes that reading ' 
teachers should take advantage of the knowledge of language 



that linguists have made available, but should use their judg- 
ment in applying these linguistic principles to reading instruction. 

Horn, Thomas D. (Ed.) Reading for the Disadvantaged ; fropiem^ 

of Linguistically Different Learners . Hew York: Hafco^rt^'^. ^ 

Brace, and World, 1970. 267 pp. '^^ { ' v 

This book, a project of the International Heidlng Apqlfti^^ ^ 

tion, is an interdisciplinary approach to underst'^d 

problems of linguisticallyjdifferent- learners 

contributors bring insigh|^ from the fieldls 

psychology, linguistics, economics*; and ed 

explain a^ae of the factors that canj^piffect 

in learning to read. Horn says in his introdu 
Jiook has two special aims^ "...to direct arttentlo^tifc the v Sl^'' j^il'^- - */V " 

crucial part that linguistif differences Jblay in Ijhe 3t~*--- ~- -^^^ '•' ^' 
'being disadvantaged; ^amd to highligl>t the ileed ' 

probldj^s of linguistically dif f erentl^earners whc 



otherwiajdrdisad^nta^ed, arif having s^ious" language^b&s^' - rj^ ^?^ik. 
probl^st in reading." ' it *i.,'!^L/ mF'^-"*£ 

The f irst part ,of the book Jocufees jn the* socii^ijand^ 



economic bSckgrounds of disadvantaged whites, bl^l?3^ MierJ^ 
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Indians and MexAcari-Americans. Factors in the .li^styles, - 
^. languaii<es,v cultural patterns, .valne systems, and eiivitonments 



■''^r.iiM''^'^^^ grdu^s which may caiise them tp, have problems:^ in whitd, | 
miOdle-class^.^jfiented classm^ZjSir&^^^cussedf - , ^ * 

The second pajrt of the J»oK dea^^ji,'th^X:angxiage. Onje 
chapter discusses the relationship beti»||n language and intel- 
lectual development, and describes learning theories that under- 
lie a bilingual or -bidialectal education ^ogram. Other chapters 
in this section describe the language characteristics of native 
whites, blacks, Spanish-shakers and Ajng»ican Indians. ^ 

The final part of Reading for the ' Disadvantaged reviews the 
• implications of chapters i^i the first two parts of the bobk for 
instructional programs from nursery school through high school. 
The book is concluded wiffh a bitl ioi^aphy which includes refer- 
ences for further reading on llngv/istically diff^Ait learners^- 
and how to copiljjyith^ their educatioil^ problems 

Ives, Sumner. - ''Seme Notes on MeantjBtn%*yntax, The Reading 
Teacher. 18, (December 1964) , "'Pt»-i83 and 222. ~ 

The author provides many examples to illustrate *hi^i^poi-rit 

jthat, comprehending the meaning of a text involvj|s an under-^V 

^t\nding of the syntactical patterns of writteJh Englislf* He 

"VyS® that . bright childre^^f rom literate familitra usually are 

, '^^^^^^th these pattern^ already; therefye, teaching the 

correspondence may ^ ei^ugh^ In telcjjlng ^ 

J -^^il^reri whose^patt ems bi spoken English differ from those of 

' ;**%i*'rit*en English, an injbegi;^ed; cawiulative language arts program 

^ i^ir^ssary to teach the grammatical strudftures with which the^;^ 




..are^nfaminar. Ives .acknowledges^ ifc^Xact that a description 
of English syntax must be coapllbaii^^t It Is to be accurate 
and comprehensive, but points out tha^ current InstrucUonal 
materials. rely on the Intfiltlon of the native speaker, omit 
Important parts of the system, or- fall to rel^e the formal- 
details of the grammaUcal system "to meaning at vital points. 
He does not attempt t» supoly a comprehensive analysis of the 
English grammatical structure In this article, but does list 
some of the syntactical flstlnctlons that teachers ibould recog- 
nize as posslbl^ources of confusion for children having 
comprehension problems in reading. * % ' J 

Lefevre, Carl A. LiVuistica and the Teaching of Reading 
9ew York :^ McGraw-Hill 6o77'l955:,"^52"Tp/ 

Lefevre believes that a misunderstanding of the reLationships 
be^tween spoken and printed language patterns is the most 
dedsif* «lem«nt in reading failure: " The purpose of this 
book is to explain these relationships tb the reading ieacher 
80 that Ihe can build on the child's exlstlng*knowlLge of l^rjfc^ 
uage during reading instruction. y * i'^pS^ 

"K^. . the child is readJ;%o read when he und.erstands- that theVi^li^ 
, "...language he hears and speiaks, can be represented graphic|ll^^^ 
in writing and%jln|, and tlfat the'i^'tlng and- prlk hi sees can ' 
^say soBethi^g^^lilm. H« is already experienced in the basic ^ 
signals an^-struc%es of . his l«iguage-sa* iJSch so. in fact, 
that. he usq^ the?! without being iware of thelf^exlstetce. ■ 
Lefevre ^eile^ that prlmkry reading should begin with developing^" 
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the. child's consciousness of these basic language signals and 

I* 

structures and relate them to the graphic system. The best 

- ... ^ 

method for achieving this, he says, is through "•••practice in 

speaking and oral reading of familiar: patterns, ^ith emphasis 
u^n the native intonations^" He devotes an entire chapter to 
an explanation of intonation because he believes that it is an 
extremely important part of the reading process • Stress, pitch, 
and juncture ( the* components of intonation) signal various 
. griimmatical and syntactical structures in English^ If the child 
does not learn to read with the intonation patterns he uses in 
sneaking, h^becomes a word caller, unable td^hear" and compre- 
hend what ^l^is reading^ Lefevi% is, therefore, emphatically 
against pftionics and word methods of teaching reading because 
these metl>ods begin with uivitfs that are too small to bear mear^ 



ing and, therefore, cann6%^be read with the* natural intonation 

■ - S' . ' ^ 

patterns which chaTStcterize spoken lan^age^, . 

The child must be taught to read sentences from the onset 

pf instruotion because sentences are the basic meaning- Jpearin^ 

ktgjuctiaxes in Bhgli^^ He should be taught to recognize the 

^our bSbic sentence patterns in print^ (he already has control of 



them in hi^ spt^ech) and then should be t^ght to recogniz^ 
:ion ^094fir 



function ^OT?4er in these sentence patterns, the stiructure word^ 
tViat signal function order, and so on, 'progres||ing down through 
the structures *that signal meani j|fl until he reaches the level 
whf|re traditional reading instructxilln frequently begins — the . 
dsblatedCi/crtrd^ Lefevre sums up his approach by saying' It lrf(g^s 



'from larger to smaller whples. He assumes that with t little ' 
help children wtl-l learn to aniayze the spelling-sound ^elatfon- 
ships of words on their ^wn. Spelling should be taught induc- 
tlvely, and only as needed, until children understand the 
larger graphic patterns. 

Marqu^rdt, William F. "Language Interference in Heading," 

The Reading Teacher . 18 (December 1964), 214-218. ' ' " 

Marquardt believes that recent attention directed toward- 

the g'i-aph em e- phoneme correspondence by linguists and others' 

has resulted in the assujlbtion that the only difference 

between reading and speaking is ^he difference in the codes 



*uaed to convey the message. The author contends that this 

oversimplified view ignores many ' of the .differences between 

, , * . ' 

oral langua^ behavior, and -'reading behavior. For instance, - « 

^spoken pro4e. has higW.y -standardized i^^ation patterns, an 
^ ^ eveness p/ tempo, little repetition, etc.V'while conversation 
haa an uneven tempo, more i^p^t^tion, use of gestures, is 
more structurally Incomplete, etc. ^f^- 

The child brings^ with hiim,^tt?,^^e fesarning to rflS-sitiia- 
JAo^'^ whol# conr^lex of" br<g^. language skills as well as many 
of the behavior P^^te^j^ values*. in4 meanings of his culture 
that interact with langnage.-*: Som^v^of these wei^'^-^^^^^ 
,;,j^.^,can iBter^ere with the'cfiild ' s iiarning of th^&hev^t behav- 
•vV. -■^.^^wPalW^.S called for i n, reading tfeAause they are much more 
aki;aj.i;o^-'thqse employed in conversatlonVthan those employed in 
reading,' Hfrquar±t:_^\^gj^m^^ identify 



the-ainguistic forms, and ..their *leajrnifl»^feftoence', ' by which 
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the child can be led from his own oral language skills to the 
skills- Involved In speaking prose. # 

Raddell Hobert B. "fhe Effect of Oral and Written Patterns of 
Laliguage Structure on Reading Comprehension," The Reading 
Teacher . 18 (December 1964), 270-275. . — £ S22aias 

Ruddeli's purpose in ijhis study was to investigate the 
effect of the similarity of oral and written patterns of lang-^ 
^liage structure on reading' comprehension of fourth grade children. 
Two hypotheses were' investigated: (4) degree of comprehension 
is a funct-ion ^f the .similarity of the written patterns of 
language structure to tie oral patterns of language structure 
urfed by children and (2) comprehension scores on reading pass- 
ages utilizing high Jfrequenoy patterns of oral language struc- 
ture would be higher than those on parages utilizing Idw 
frequency patterns. 0 

One hundred ^nd *thipfty-one randomly s el ect^k- fourth gfade 
ohildrfn were giVen a c^se comprehllsion tes* <fn ali reading 
passages. Three of these .pask^es contained high frequency 
patterns and- three c*tained^low frequency patterns.. Vocabulary * 
difficulty and^ventence length were controlled. ' *" 

^ The comprehension scores o^eading passages differing in ^ 
simila;rlty^ index values ^re siWflCantly different beyond the * 
.01 level, Comprehension scores on the material .with high "* 
frequency patterns and on the material with l.ow frequency . 
patterflfi Vere significantly different beyond the *.01 level. 
The author- found" a statistically significant cHrelation (.68) 
between the. high and. low frequency patterns of language structure 
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and scores on reading comprehension. Ruddell also found signif- 
icant differences at the .01 level between comprehension scores., 
when considered In relation to the ^occupational status of the 
father, educational background of parents, and the Intelligence, 
mental age and chronological ag« of the subjects. Stix was the. 
only background variable that did not relate to* performance. ^ 

He concludes that his hypothieses were upheld and that tfie 
background variables of the subjects are significantly related 
to reading co-nprehedslon^on reading materials that utilize high 
and low frequency patternsiof oral languagijfe structure. He 
makes recommenda^||s for further re3earch*studles ln,« the area 
of oral and writ IS patterns of language .^t^u^ture^^^ 



comprehension. * • _ , /'^ ' 

! " I ^ 

- Seymour, Dorothy. "What Do Tou Mean, 'Auditory Perception'?". " " 
Xias. SlaiSfltaix School. Joui^^ 70 (January t970), 175^179. 

"... ' 

;:;' Thl8 article Is a i-e.3ponfce!«tojthe Unguis ts'f charge that v 

• , ^t- ' - ' 9 ■ " 

el#aentary school teachers waste valuable time and effort 
* ^8 ■ . 

• "teaching" children €b "make sounds" and to "hear sounds" . 

that they have been making and hearing successfully for several 

years when they ent^ schooj^. Seymour answers that lt« Is * , C 

*^»grettable that teachers and textbdokkpubll«iiers continue 'W^^ ■ ' ' ^ j 

use the terms "teaching sounds" aa^ "teachlnf ^audltq^y perception" ^ J 

when t^ are actually teaching the chJLld^F^^ to perceive lang- * ^ 

uage pPa different level than the children .are accustota^d to. 

Thus, It Is^e terminology, not the practice, that Is faul^. 

The author believes that children must be made .»ware of * ^ 

fact that l^x^^uag^fa a series of . sounds that caa be" f¥| 
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STmbolized. In order to teach this concept, children must be 
aware of what is meant by a "sound',",' of what is meant by "the 
first sound"or the "last souAa,"^1;c, and of what is entailed 
in considering a word as a group of sounds spoken in a partic- 
ular sequence. Children's language so much a paft of them 
that they are not aware of the Sounds in their speech. They 
think of words as lexical items, not in the Inpre abstract terms 
of their phonemic contrasts.^ 

' For the above reasons, Seymcfeir believes that "auditory''" 
perceotipn" is an important part of reading instruction, : and^-^^ 
Should not be discontinued because the tei'ms us«d to describe 
itt hav^ been 'faulty and' misleading. In order to clbar up tjie 
misunderstandings about the nature of this type of^ns tract ion. 
she proposes substitutingathe terms "perception of Tanguage on 
a new level," "phonemidlii)erceptlon, " "sound-symbol association, 
and "symbol-sound association" for the old terms "auditory > 

perception,"- "auditory discirimlnatlon/'' "hearing sounds*t^' " ' 

II ''^ ''''' * 

articulation," and "making sounds. The last section of 3ev 

Seymour's article contains an outline of a program to teach 

these skill's in which the new terms are employed and expldined. 

Soffifttl, -James P.; "l#hy Children Pall to Rerfd: A Linguistic 
.^^i?^ ' fervard Educational Rav^ ^w^. 9^; rap»i r,g. 195.5), 

Plhe fi]*st part of Soff ietti 'a article exil^ins some of 

the' terms linguists employ in- aftaljrfttBgliHXigtiage. such as 
i'^phoneme,". "iftrpheme" and '"utteranc'e. " The se*ond part of The 
article d»als with the problem oftreaftng and i»?rl ting. The % 

. ^ 93 . 
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second part of the article deals with teaching reading and 
writing. Sofflettl contrasts^ the traditionalists' idea of the 
reading' process with the linguists'. The former tend to believe 
• that W-.the printed, word acts^s the trigger that releases a 
meaning we already |,ssess.'' wherea^:th^^Ungulsts believe th^t 

releases' Its oral^ 
^-^r^r^^i^Hn its turn, releases 1 meaning we already 
^^%ossess." The linguists, therefore, believe that vo^lltzatlon 
,4 °^^f-^o°-li-atlon is^ev*? entlr^y eliminated In the re|.dlng 
V- process. The dlfflcu^ of the learning to read nrocess will* 
thus depend on ^ov readily the learner perceives what *bands 
■the written words are'meant to represent. Because the English 
spelling pattern la so highly irregular, the beginning reader 
cannot depend upon the letter as a orlmary. clue to vocalisation. 
Indlrect...seQondary clues become of primary Importance as do 
psychological and social factors of the reader which might hi. 
influence his vlsual-aadltory perception of .clues.' What would 
ordinarily be considers^ insignificant Ig^vldual differences. \ 
therefore, becoma Important factors m reading Instruction. 

The third .part of the article contains a brief explanation 
. pf how the author beileves beginning readln^'shoulf' be t||»ght 
m view ;if the^llngulsts' observations of th^^^g process. 
Basically,. .he agrees .4th BOj^field on the mKIrlal^ be used -^b 
and Its organization.^ He disagrees with Blo^imfftld. however, 
on the ImportAce of writing inj^g^^mg to read process. J^^^Z^ 
aofflettl believes that wrltln^hould le an Integr^ p^t ofig^^'I.^ 
' the, learning to i^ad Access. 
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Wardhaugh^ Ronald. "Linguistics-Reading Dialogue," The Readia^j^ 



Teacher . ^ (February 1968, 43?-441*' , tf: 

Wardhaugh acknowledges the con^bution that ringuist:ics has 
* ' ■ • . 

made to reading while pointing out that reading researcher^ have 

been very limited in their application of lingu:^stic theory to 

reading. This has occurred because reading specialists have con- ^ 

sider^ only one aspect of Tkinguistic thought — the ^iew that 

^^"91||ge is sp4(lch and wriian^j is a recodification of speecfi. 

Wis focus has led to misconcfeptions and over-simplifications 

when applied to reading. Wardhaugh contends that writing is more 

tlian speech w^itt ell down, i^eech is characterized by pauses, ^ 

repetitions, syntactic shifts, etc. reading material is written 

'.•■•». 

-in W^l-l-^2:ontrolled sentences. Therefore, the performances of 
speech and wViting are lipt^ffily related to each, other. The 
reading researcher's narrHCTview of linguistics has also resulted 
in an overemphasis of phpneme-grapheme relationship. Many 
linguists, no longer consider the phone^^ig^'a functional unit in 
studying langnyage. Linguists such as Fries , ^Wa^^haugh claims, 
have an oversimplified concept of the reading': j)S;^3s — it is mucli 
more than acquiring high-spee.d recognition res{4mses to various 
letter patterns « . ; 

:yyt^--inxe linguistic research ihat the rea^ng establishment hrf;: 

olced at thjas far has been concerned with describing English 
utter^ces rather than explaihing the underlying elements of 
sentences and their relationships^. According to Wardhaugh, ' 
-Chomsky's syntactic theory, and Katz an* Fodor's semantic theor;Ji; 
'have mucft to off|| the reading specialist in explaining npw i * 
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# ' - 
aentenpes are underst<jad. It is in this direction that reading - 

researchers must proceed if they are to understand the very 
\^^%^owplex process of reading^ . • , 

I Ijaame ReservaUions on the Signifl&nce^of' 

I l: 'tT—T^-^^ ^ msadvantaged. H«»fark. Delaware: 
International Reading j[8soolatton, 1.970, 124-131. 

Weber does not- believe that existing" studies',pn the differ- 
ences between spokei^ standard Engl l,sh and Negro nons,tandard 
English .consti|u|e^^ these differ- 

ences. ca^Tr^ng failure amoag ionstsan^d^^^^^^^ ; 
' ^*^^^^te^:m§^ not feuate^pqken standard Etogllsh with . 
writtezi^Hpih, expeclally in considering beginning reading " ^ 

contain such a amall range of vocab"- .' •> 

" '^■^^^z sentences, Weber does not believe that thpy 
. P°*^|^^^^^°^°*l3r more alien form of language to? the nonstand- 
ard ^aker than they do too 'the standard E^lish speaker. As 
far as sound-letter correspondence la doncerned, she states that \ 
our spelling system is not specific to any ^particular dllleot. 
In additi^on, she believes 4ihat it is. unrigs ess ary to accommodate 

sound-letter correspondence to the pronunciation of the child 
because the' child la^>Wte cajjable of making this accommodation 
himself. - ■' - ^ 

• ^ • - - ■ . . ■ > •« - 

3h- notes that the vocabularies of the two groups are . 
very ^ilai% The major differences 1^ nonstandard and standard ' '^ *• 
English occur ],n pronunciation and syntax'. Because begi^nning 
i;eaders are at an age whigt^they are most flexible in language ' ■ • ' 

* learning. Weber believes that nonstandard speaking children- ^ ' V ': 

• * ^* * 1^ . . *i 

O . , ■ -^Ll . ■ ■ 1^ 'rkr- :'■ • . . • • ' .i£ 
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will accoBunodate themselves easily to these differences. In 
suaaary, the author's reserHatlons on the significance of • 
dialect differences In learning to read stem, from hbr belief 
that. "We" are far from answering the question: how much can ad 
written language differ from a spoken language before the ta«k 
of language learning interferes yrlth the taslc of learning to 
read." 
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Section B: Approaches and Materials 

The Items In this section focus. In one way or anothePt on 
thiB approaches and materials that have been used or proposed 
for use In teaching linguistically different children to read.' 
Some Items report on the effectiveness of various methods of 
teaching reading. Some focus on the Importance of developing 
reading related skills for success In reading. Others take ' 
account of reading materials used with linguistically different. 
Children— they evaluate the effectiveness of various , basal series, 
list appropriate supplementary reading materials, 'report on 
children.' 8 story pfef erences , etc. Still others offer »Hgieatlons 
for curriculum reform. w 

It seems unlikely that any dne Instructional approach or 
set of books will ever i^rove to be •!the" successful way to 
teach reading to dlale/bt spewing children. It seems undesira- 
ble, to this writer, at any rate, to even establish this as; a 
goal for reading research as It Implicitly denies the tBemendous 
amount of diversify to be found among these children. It does ^ 
seem likely^ howeTer, that a knowledge of some of the consider- 
ations underlying methods and materials which have been pto- o 
posed for, or tried with, linguistically different children 
would help teachers In planning effective reading programs for 
various children In their classes. It Is hoped that the Items 
in this section will Jielp serve that purpose. ^ 



This book contains articles bjr eight linguists who' ar^ 
cbncemed with the relationship between language and reading; 
more specifically, they are concerned with the nonst^idard 
dialect many black children speak and Its relationship to 
/widespread reading failure among black children. The eight 

contributors are Ih agreement on several bas^c points: they 
' reject the deficit model and propose that the Black dialect is 
a regular, rule governed form of speech which Is adequate for 
cogn tlve development; (2) success In reading depends upon 
the extent to whlrh the, child's own language corresponds to ' 
the language used In reading Instruction; (3) tke major cause 
of reading fallur.'among black children Is lack of correspondence 
between the child's dl alec t^^nd the standard dialect used In the 
schools; (4) the nonstandard dialect differs from standard Itogllsh 
In pronunciation, grammar and , to a lesser degree, vocabulary;, 
and (5) teachers, of nonstandard English speaking students must 
respect their student.' dialect and familiarize themselves with. 
Its pronunciation and grammar. 

The authors are not In agreement, howevir, on how to cope 
with the problem of teaching reading to these children. 
Bkslcally, the disagreement ^centers around whethei: to retain 
present mat^erlals and adjust the teaching procedures or'to 
revise the materials to accommodate the. dialect. Gobdman 
believes that standard English materials ^hoaild be used for 
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teaching teadlng, but that stfcudents should be. allowed to trans-, 
late the text Into their own dialect ad they read. Baratz and 
Stewart argue that beginning tests must be written entirely In 
the child Sl dialect — a series of "transition readers" would 
be used later to gradually Move the child Into standard English 
texts. , 

Some of the other topics de^lt with In Teaching Black . 

Children to Read Include orthography problems that arise in. / 

waiting dialect materials, the problem of phoneme-grapheme 

relationships, interference problems that result from reading 

another dialect, and the nature of dialect differences.^ 

Bruinlnks, Robert. ^ William G. LucJcer and I^obert L. Gropper. 
Psycholinguistic Abilities of Good and Poor Reading 
Disadvantaged Plrst-Graders , " The Elementary School 
Journal . 70 (April 1970), 378-355.' ' * 

In reviewing the literature, the authors found that 

perceptual studies indicated that the disadvantaged lag )t)ehlnd 

middle-class children in aud'itcry discrimination, and in 

auditory memory and sound blending. The studies did not 

indicate whether these deficits occurred. in disadvantaged 

children in general or only in disadvantaged children who 

had learning ^)roblems in school. The authors' intent, iir this 

study, was to determine whether disadvantaged pool* riders 

would be slgnificantly^inf erior to disadvantaged good readers 

in these skills. It was^ hypothesized tjpt they would be. 

' William Labov's article; "S'ome Sources of Reading Problems 
for Negro Speakerjs of Homstandard English," from this booksjis 
tumma*fcied in the "Dialectology" section of Part X of ^this 
bibliography. • , \ > ' 
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?orty-two children near _tb^_ en^ at jthBlX-tiTBt\y.QSir- of -school- _ 
were chosen for the study. Twenty-two had been taught to read 
with the initial teaching alphabet and 20 with a traditional 
orthography series. Half the rectders in each group were good 
readers, the other half poor readers. Both "groups were given 
the ITPA. 

The differences in the psycholinguistic abilities between 
'good and poor readers were not consistent across the two reading 
approaches. , The poor readers In the fTA group were significantly 
Inferior to good readers on all. four subtests that required 
listening and oral expression (p<,05)> but were not inferior on 
subtests requiring visual and motor communication. The poor 
readers in the traditional group were significantly inferior' to 
the good readers in that group on only two subtests — one 
requiring visual reception and one requiring auditory reception 
(p<*05). Thus, the prediction that poor readers be signif- 

icantly inferior to good rateders on psycholinguistic abilities 
was given only parti/al support. 

It should be noted that there was greater disparity in the 
mean reading score? of good and poor i^eaders* in the ITA group* 
Thus, failure to find as many psycholinguistic deficits in the 
poor readers taught by traditional orthography 'could be related 
to the fact that they were less inferior than good readers in 
over-all reading performance. Another explanajtion could exist 
in the differences between the two reading methods. The ITA 

od, with its greater emphasis i^n sound-symbol c^brrespondence, 
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may be more difficult for children who haye__audl.tor.3L-def Iclts 
as opposed to, visual deflcltF. 

The 'authors suggest, on the basis of their 'findings, that 
remediation exercises for poor readers focus on improving 
auditory reception and vocal expression la both the grammatical 
and the rote aspects of language. They also not»'. the need for 
more research on the Individual characteristics of children that 
..Interact with various approaches to reading Instruction. • 

Carlton, Lessle and Robert H. Moore. "The Effects of Self- ' 
mrectlve Dramatization on Reading Achievement and 
self-Concept of Culturally Disadvantaged Children." 
The l^eadlng Teacher, ^20, (November 1969), 125-130. 

Carlton and Moore describe the. results of their study which 
^as designed to determine whether -greater gai^s in reading 
^achievement and favorable changes in- self-concept could be 
brought about in culturally disadvantaged childreh through the 
use of self-directive <dramatization. Terms they used in this 
study and their definitions are: (1) self-direcUve dramatiza- 
.tion--refers to the pupil's "x. .'. original. Imaginative, spontaneous 
Interpretation of a character of his own choosing in a story 
which he selects and reads cooperatively with other pupils...", 
(2) self concept— "...what the'chlld thinks he is,, what he 
thinks he can do, and what he thinks he cannot do" and 
C3)- self-directive dramatization period— consisted of three and 
one half months. 

The experimental 'groups consisted of ona first, one second, ^ 
one third, and one fourth grade class in "allow socio-econofnic 
area school with, an ^% Negro P9pulation. We control students 
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;.came from other classes In the^ same school and from classes In 
another elementary school In 'the same /system; each pupil in 
the control group was matched with one In the experimental group 
on the basis of grade, sex. Intelligence s^ore and reading g^de 
score. The reading section of the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement 
Test was used to measure rradlng Achievement. A set of questions, 
which Identified negativ^ behavior was checked for each child 
before and after each dramatization period to determine changes 
in self^co^cept (eMperimental group only). 

After two dramatization periods; the second grade experimental 
group made an average raiding gain of 1.87 which was \ 62 greater 
than the average gain of the control group (p<.01 ). The ^hird 
grade, with an %verage gain of 1.18, made a .3^ higher gain - 
than the ^control group (p<.02). The fourth grade experimental 
g'toup made a gain of, . 85 and the control group a gain of .43— 
the .42 ^ifference in favor of the exp^erimental group* was sig- 
nificant at the .02 level. The first i^de children were not 
tested in reading during the first semester. Their scores, 
liherefore, reflect only the gains "during i<Jne dramatization period. 
The first grade experimental group- galned^l . 1 3 in reading achieve- 
ment to .24 for the cintrol grmlfe The .89 differ Ace in favor 
of the experimental gfoup was significant at the .01 level. 
. Changes in self-concept were measured by the decre^^ in 



the number of checks on each child 's >rf^-concept q;iesti'ons. 
Children in ali^rades showed a decrease which was interpret 
to mean a gain in^elficoncVpt for the children. 
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The authors conclude that their Tresult^^^ "...may well be ' 
a breakthrough in the effort to help disadvantaged children 
make more rapid progress in reading." ' ' 

Collier, MarilTn. "in .Evaluation of Multi-Ethnic Basal ^p^^a^^^J^J^^ 
Elementary ^sllsh',44; (Bebruary 1967), 15a-?57f 

The-'auth^or'examined 256lr8t. third grade basal reading 
books from four PubUshl.ng companies (all bookX^fere published 
after i960 and before May I965) in order to dete^ne whether 
the storied presented >ph-6aucasian characters without" 8i;ereo- 
types dnd as .equal with white characters. In order to evaluate 
the books, a list of 72 ••yes-ar"nofloqiihi||lon8''wa8 prepared. Thi 
questions .centered around ten categories such as race, neighbor- 
hood, family, occupations, etc. * ° 

Collier reports the books' treatment of characters under, 
each category, l^t only some of the more important conclusions 
irlll be reported here. She found that each seri-es presented . ' 
Negroes of only o^ ^socio-economic class, whether il was lower ' 
class, middle-class suburban, or wikitever, leading her to suggest 
that Negro children of more than one " socio-economO^class could 
itot "easily . iJentify with the characters. Hone of^hTTtories ^ 
attempted to present problems which could occut because of race 
differences. Ther/ were few- stories dealing with other ethnia 
groupsUhan Negro. The stories seemed to present children in 
idealistic situatiqns-they wire well-behaved, always p;b(led 
arguinent^ verbaUy, ^c. ffone ^f'^the families h^ only one 
parent or. a- step parent and only one portrayed en extended family. 

' . 104 ■ . ■ 
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' In ill of the series, there was respect shoiwi to minority 
group characters by Oaucasians., '- 

This article reports the maJor-Hndings :Qf a study con- 
•t/ ducted to determine the' eff ectiveiiVas of basal' r^eaders with 
culturally disadvantaged 'childre'n.- Eiglrty-sey^n chi],dfen from , 
two' schools ^BBe studied-ofie with .a -lower-middle /class poj^ula- ^ 
.tion and the other with a lower-lower class'^populatior^. 
^ 9*xty-f oi^er cent of the children were Neg^^and 365J^were 
^ Caucasi^^n each school, one class used a b^ial reader and 
completed^e skill development 'section and the enrichment 
activities, while another third gtade clas8;used the same basal 
series,, completed |he skill development- 'a ection^ but did not 
do the enrichment Activities. The latter group (the acceleration 



appro^h group) covered two [of the basai;^readers /in the time 
psavedA)y omitting the enrich«ent actprlties whit^ the enrichment 
approach group oovered only pne. yThe study was conducted over . 
a slx^onth- period. Pre-".ai[i post-test ,oeres were obtained ' 
using the Metropolitan-S^ing Test. The/Enrichment approach 
for both schools produced average, ia^ growth of 6. 1 months 
^ the two reading subtests; while the Lei erati on approach^ 
, p]?oduced an average of 3.2 months. ^ , 

On tl^e basis^ of his findings^ Ori7iuolo believes that use 
^ of th^ basal- reader Mil produce satlWactory reading achievement 
, if -used a sufnclent amount of tim^' to allow for complete ' . 
• mastery of reading skills. 

^ ^105 • " 



Davis, Allison, "Teaching Language and Reading' to Disadvantaged 
, Negro Children," Elementary English . )42 (November 1965"). 
79t'-797. ■ . r \ 

The author advocates shifting the emphasis from heading, 
per se,_tGlanguage and cognitive development during t^e K-3 
y^TS. She believes that this' will ^^ult in more rapid learning 
of vocabulary and syntax which, in turn, will provid§ the founda- 
tion for the. successful mastery of reading later on. The K-3 
program sh ..aia. emphasize activities th'at teach childrdp to * j ^ 
observe, classify, reason, and express themselves verbally. 
-This is- best accomplished* by the use bf pictures, objects, 
^audlo-v^^ual aids, etc. that will give the child an opportun):ty 
to expand his vocabulary and learn ^cogn. tive skills *^s he .engagei 
in problem solving^activitl^ related to these, stimuli .y*' After 
the chijd has maaiered axl^aslc group of '^wbrds and concepts, he ' 
is Introduced. Id nari^tlve through stories* The stories (which 
may be read. to ^he child, dramatized, presented on records; etc.) 
are yj?i§^ to encourage the child to extend his vocabulary and - 
Increase the complexity of his thinking. When the child is 
ready to read, the author notes that teacher? must exert an 
effort to select/stories which will meet the interests of 
disadvantaged children-- they are hard Xo^^nd, 

Donelson, Kenneth L. and Sharon Paggan. "A Selected Bibliography 
for Non-Middle Class Children, Grades 6-10, "Elementary 
English . 44 (December,; 1967):, '856-^861. T""^ — 

The authors present V^list ,ef over 75 books with non-WASP 

and non-middle class heroes, '^rlef annotations ar g ir ^uded. 

In their discussion, the authors warn teachers against using 
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the books for Inaiscrllhinate blbllotherapy or limiting ijlasarpom ' 
reading to these books alone, ^^^gSrdleas of the ethnic or " \' 
oclo-economlc background o^he at'udents. He also includes 
list of several othdr sources, that might prove helpful In 
supplying titles of^n^n-mlddle class' oriented books. • ' 

"^""D^ArW^Tf^ llJ^^.I'a^guage-Bxperlence Attack on Cultural 
^Deprivation," The Reading Teacher, l8, 546-551 and 556. 

Of all the problems -encountered by , the culturally deprived 
Child.,. Edwards believes the followlnig constitute the most serious 
'handicaps in the development of cominunl cation dkllls and 
academic success: restricted background of experiences and " 
.concepts, cognitive stagnation," and oral language deficiency 
V Including problems with perceptual, distortion,, vocabulary, and 
syntax. , . 

He believes the language- experience appj^ch, used frequently 
with young Children, but: q.eldom with older oM/^'la^a very 
effective method for dealing with these- .problems .at any- age 
level. It "...Involves the .teaching of an array^9f thinking and 
language skills In a^acusslon setting centering ^ound ectopic 
(preferably controversl^) whlehpls .anchored dlrectli" in the 
experiences and lnt^ras>eN<>W^roup. " The appr?,ach ls\ery 

flexible allowing ik to accommodate vafl o^s age levels, teaching" ' 

aids, resource materials, and clasdroom sizes. 

The author si/ggests guidelines fpr Implementing the " 

language-experience approach which /cover topics of discussion^, " 

the teacher ^8 r*ole, the sequence Jt instruction and ^follow-up 

activities. / ' ' ' 



21klnd, David and Jo Ann Debllnger. "Perc'eptual >ralnlnft and 
Reading Achievement In Disadvantaged Ohlldren " Child - 
■ Development. 40 (March 19691,- 11-19° Ohlld 

The author's Interest In Piagef s Ideas concerning the 
dec^nft-allzatlon of perception led them to devise tl^s study 
•In which the^ trained an experimental ^r cup, with nonverbal 
- ^ perceptual exercises and a control with a commercial reading " 
program in order to compare^ subsequent reading achievement. 
Both groups were comprised 'of second-grade .linger- city Negro", 
children and were submitted jto^ralnlng sessions of half an 
hou^, three times a week for fifteen weeks. . Twenty-nlnSV 
: subjects were In the control group and 25 were In the ei^lmental 
group. The groups were Matched . for^erformance on tptii^sf 
perceotual actlvl^ (/e Picture Ambiguity Test iPATl] ' and the ^ 
Picture Inte^atloriest tt>ig ) and reading achievement (Form 
W of the California Achievement Tests). ' i 

The nonverbal perceptual^ training consisted of solving 
anagrams, unscrambling words, making symbolic transf of matlons^ 
■etc. The children learned the procedures by observing chalk- 
T)oard examples-no verbal instructions were given and no verbal 
responses were allowed: The exercises were frequently In the 
from of games ai^d competition was^^encouraged". The control " 
group',s tralnlnef sessions consls-ted of a regular reading prograni^ 
. frck^The BanJc S^^'Rea^^ completed one first and one - 

seconcLgradS reader during the fifteen week session. V 

"!E:"tests run on the,posttest scores showed that the experl-^ 
mental group did significantly better on the PIT thanj the control^^' 
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group (p<. 05). The experimental group also scored algnlflcaitly 
higher on the word form and word recognition subtests of the 
California Ichleyement Test (p<.05). Differences .between 
group scores o* the PIT and the <^her subtests of the California 
Aohlelvement Test did not reach significance' but generally 
favored the experimental group, 

*he authors conclude that nonverbal training In ^j^^.ptual 
metlTlfy baS a greater effect upon the refitognltlon of words 

-and word form- than did the usual type of reading Instruction. 

'They note that the training did not differentially effect reading 
comprehension, but point out that the exercises were not designed 
for that purpose. 

Baans, Robert, •\niat Do Children In the Inner City Like to Read?" 
Blementarv School Journal . 69 (December 1968), 119-122. 

finans randomly selected eleven girls and eleven boys In 
an Inner clty^chool who had not stafted a formal reading pro- 
gram to det>fmlne whether they pr.eferred the stories In a 
multl-ethnlc reader with a city theme or the stories in a * 
multl-ethnlc reader with a famlly-frl ends-pets theme. A story 
was chosen from the first grade readers of the basal series 
utilizing the city theme and paired wlth^orle-^om another basal 
series utilizing the famlly-frl ends-pets theme until there were 
six pairs of stories. A studeit teacher then read a pair of 
stories to a child Individually and asked hla to Indicate which he 
would like to^hear attain. Using various student teachers, all 
story pairs were read to each of the 22 chllda-en, controlling 
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for order of presentation of atjbrles and the Influence of ' 
particular readers. 

Of the 132 times th.e children were a^ked to In^lcite their 
preference, they chose the stories on the fMUly-frlends-pets 
theme Ao times and the city stories 52 times.. Thus, the family, 
.etc. theme stories were chosen significantly more often (p<,005) 
A replication stud^ in wther Inner-clty -school using Identical 
procedures (except that.. 14 boys, 10 girls and five graduate 
student readers took part in It) obtained slmtlar results- 
family, etc. stories chosen 93 times to 51 times foi^the city 
stories (p<.001). Bnans concludes that the family- friends- ' 
pets th^me Is more appealing to Inner-clty .children, but notes 
that art work could have Influenced preferences. 

fJi^l«J J-Ji,?''*'*^ Schmidt and OynAla Deutsch. , 
R«:H!Si »°J Auditory Training on Reading Skills of Retarded 
Readers," Perceptual and Motor Skills . 26. f 1Q6fl. 467-180.- 

After revlevlng the literature ^oncernlng the relationship of 
auditory and reading skills, the authors concluded that good , 
readers possibly function on a higher developmental level 
perciptually than poor readers. They assumed that If this 
Is true, then the .use of a developmental auditory training 
program with socially disadvantaged poor readers should Increase 
reading achievement, their study was designed to test this 
aasuitptlon. , % ^ 

Subjects 4|luded 64 Begro and Puerto Rlcan third graders 
from five schools located in low soclo-ecomomic neighborhoods ' 
(because of mobility of families this number ^shrank to 57 then 
47 and then 45 at the various posttestlng sessions). Subjects 
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were assigned to one of four training groups: reading training 
alone, aadltory training alone, successive reading end auditory 
tPKtiiHgor control. Saoh gfoup met with a tutor for 70 minute 
sessions three times weejfly. Pre- and posttests Included 
reading tests (Gates Prfmary Reading Test, Gates Oral Reading 
Test, Gates sight Vo^iWlary Ttst and the Roswfll-Ohall Word 
Parts Test) and auditory tests ( a battery of n tests, nine of 
which were designed or modified specifically for th^s 8tiady|^- 
they Included sound recognition tests, word-pair. dlscrlmlfiation ' 
t«stSt attention tests » and memory tests). > 

In attatiptlng to ascertain the effects of time, tutor, 
treatment and/or ethnicity ^on the test scores, the authors used 
analysis of covarlance. Ho treatment group* a scores were aapsrtor 
to any other group's. The combined effects of time and tutor 
, significantly Influenced only*one variable, the Phoneme Test 
(p<<. 10). There were significant treatment by tutor effects for 
four of the reading scores and six of the auditory scores (p<.. 10). 
The combined e^^fects of treatment and ethnicity were also 
Investigated. The authors found that the Puerto Rlcan children, 
who received only auditory training performed significantly 
better on the reading tests than did the Hegro children who 
received only auditory training (p^.OI), but the Hegro children 
who received only reading Instruction performed significantly 
better than the Puerto Rlcan children who received onlj| reading 
Instruction (p<.Ol). The authors' suggest that Puerto-Rlcan ■ 
children were learning Bngllsh as a second language and. 
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therefore, benefitted from the ^adltory tralnln^Vs^whlle the 
Negro children may have been confused by .the audltpM" training • 
b«cau8e the sounds they learned were similar to, ^t still 
different from, those In their own dialect. 

The authors conclude that little evidence was obtained to 
support the hypothesis that a developmental auditory, skills program 
ifould increase reading achievement. Although Interaction 
effects were revealed among tutor, time, ethnic group and 
treatment variables, noae or the treatments alone was effective 
In Increasing reading scores, -t They discuss the timing of ^ 
Intervention programs Imd suggest that third grade children 
may be past the optimal age for having a basic skl.ll, such as 
auditory discrimination, generallz^e automatically" to reading * 
skill. 



Pord, Robin C. and J.KoplyayJBplrtren' s Story Preferences," 
The Reading Teacheg. 22lWoei&ber 1968), ^33-237. 

The authors attempted to determine the story preferences 
of 169 suburban upper-middle class children and 204 urban 
fieg|(^ lower-claas children from grades K-3 by the use of" a 
nonverbal ^est. The nonverbal test was used so children 
could not be influenced by other chlldrten's repsonses or 
teacher reactions. I 

Ten pictures In each of six categories (children In 

general, children in iiner-clty and ghetto areas, Negro 

* 

heritage, history and science, animals,' an^ fantaiy) were 
entered in a booklet in random order and presented to each child. 
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The cjiild was told to circle the picture (four were on aNpage) 
he aikedsJbest and "x", the picture he liked leaA on each^^ge. 
Several sentences portraying the action in each picture were 
also randomly mixed and read to the second and third qrade 
children who were asked to circle and "x" the sentences in tbe 
same way they did the pictures. ' \^ 

the percentage of "times roost liked" givek pictures^in 
each cat eEgory ranged as follows: Negro heritagje, 79%; ghetto 
Children, 6S%; o^history and science/ 59%; child^n in general, 46%; 
fantasy, 35%; and animals^ 22%. The chi~square val^ue 36.70 
with 6 degrees of freedom is .statistically significant at the 
.01 ievel. A breakdown of categories represented by the ten pic- 
tures most liked showed that five of the ten hmst liked belonged 
in^the history-science category. Qf the ten lost disliked, four 
related to fantasy and four to animals. 

Second and third graders* responses to th#^ sentences showed 
that Negro heritage was most frequently chosen as liked and fan- 
tasy was most frequently chosen as disliked. 

In their discussion, the authors point out that these 
results are contrary to those of earlier studies "(Witty, et • al . , 
1946; Ncgrwell, 1958) which found tliat middle grade children 
preferred animal stories, humor, and fantasy, fhey suggest that 
television may be instrumental in bringing about these changes « 
They also warn that the small number of pictures and sentences 
used, coupled with a large number of uncontrolled variables, may 
have influenced the results. 
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* ^"'*"*!A>,?!'i™*°J ?• "Raadlng Readiness aad 

ichlevement of Primary Grade Children W Dlffere'nt 
Socio-economic Strata;" The Readimr Teacher 21 ^ . 
(October 196T), 52-56 and 797*^^ 

The authors compared the performance of Vegrc disadvantaged 
children; average, middle- class children; and advantaged 
p^lldren from K-3 on the Goodenough firai^-A-Man: Scale, -Metropolitan 
j^[^^dlne8« Tests, and Metropolitan Achievement Tests. - Sample. 
s\fig in each subgroup were smkll. rakging from 13 in the averag'^ 
second grade group to 43 in th^ average I group. Differences \ 
In intelligence, reading readlaesai, and reading achievement 
test scoresj^on^t the subjects of different socio-economic ' 
strata at^^the different grade levels weri compared"^ by analysis^ 
o^ variance -using .05 as an acceptable level of confidence. ' 

Advantaged kindergartener? scored significantly^ higher 
than the average? and the average scored significantly higher 
than the disadvantaged on ^he' Metropolitan Readinlss Tests* 
The advantaged K group also scored significantly higher than the 
disadvantaged grou^j on the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Scale. Ho 
significant differences were found in t\ie performance of boys 
and girls at the K level. 

The first grade advantaged group scored significantly 
above the disadvantaged on all tests and{si5nificantly higher 
than the average on the Draw^-Man Sca^e and the Met. ReaUlness 
Tests. Average sjjbjects outperf orme/ the disadvantagfed^a the 
Met. Readiness Test and two sectio^i of the Met. AchleWelk. 
- Tests.^ Once again, no significant differences were found in the • 
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perfonnance of girls and boys. 

^ Advantaged second graders scored algalflcantly higher 
than the disadvantaged on the Draw-A-Man Scale aii||%e 
Met. Achievement Tests. The scores of advantaged sub^^ts 
on sections one and three of the Metropolitan AcW^evinlent Test. 
Here also significantly. above those of the average subjects. 
Average subjects scored significantly higher on the D^aw-A-Man 
Scale than the disadvantaged. Girls' scares were sl^Alflpantly 
higher than boys' on the Met. Achievement Test. /. 

Advafltaged third gradfrrs. once agjiln, scored, significantly 
higher than the disadvantaged on the iJraw^-Man Sdale and tiie^ 
Met. Achievement Test. Advantaged subjeots' scores were also 
'Significantly higher than the average subjects' scores ontthe 
Met. Achievement Test. The average group scored significantly 
higher than both other groups on the Draw-A-Man Scale at this 
level. The average group also scored significantly higher 
than the disadvantaged- on section one of the Met. Achievement 
Test. No significant sex differences We. found In scores at 
the third grade level. ^ 

The authors conclude that the advantaged outscored the 
disadvantaged on all tests at each grade level— the^ entered ' 
the primary grades more ready to read and Increased the dlffer- 
eaceat each grade level. Differences between th^ advantaged 
and average subjects were smaller and less uniform, but the 
advantaged group appeared to be more rea^ to begin reading 
Instruction, and were ahead In reading achievement In the 
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second and third grade. ' 

Wffejencea vertf.less , pronounced between the averag.e and 
disadvantaged subjects, but the average group seemed to "be 
more advanced lovworft discrimination at the flr^t grade level 
and In word knowledge at the first Jind third grfade levels. 

^^'^I^fiJrf 5e"i°°^ Cpleman. "Thl ORIPT Project: 

335-340. The Readlna Teacher, $2 (January 1969), 
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This article reports the results ot\he ORIPT (Comparing 
Reading Approaches In First Orade Teadhlnfe wltji Dlaadv^iii^ed 
Children) project In which Negro children were taught to r^d 
by two basic approaches, Skllls-Cetfj^^d ii^%angu*g«-Bxpe 
•The Skins-Centered *PP^o»c»r^^^^^^^nto ' two methods- 
: Basal Reader/Sethod and a '^jSi;^^ The Language- , 

Experience Approach was dlvld^|(^ito an AudlJ^lsual Method and 
a regular Language- Experience Method. Over 'lOOO children 
P.artldpated throi^ the flrsfti^grade, 656 throughtthe ^second 
grade, and 1128 werp located In the tlxlrd grade followrup. In 
a replication siSUdy, 680 children participated through the first 
y*ar and 402 through the second. Some of the more Important 
findings were as follows; 

(1) the differences beltwee? mean reading scores within each 

method were greater thaii those between approaches . and methods. 

(2^ Kindergarten. children had oonalstently higher scores than 
, non-kindergarten Children on the first ?rade pretests an4« 

Posttests; differences tended to Increase 
through the third grade. ^ 

(3) Children Identlfled^by their teachers as being early readers 

«n JS^^^^f °£ S^**^" surpassed thl total popula- 

tion on the pretests and on all sets of potfttests. They > 
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scored well above grade norms on all readi-ng tests by the^ 
end^ of third grade. ^ 

Pupil attitude tpwajfd reading was essentially similar in all 
methods after the first year. 

Girls tended to have slightly higher means on jgome readinfess 
test's- and boyS on others. Achievement differences in favor 

girls .tendedrto increase (Juring the seqpnd and third 
grades, and were substant ial.^toy the-Tand of third grade. 

Third grac^ scores were higher after the CRAFT project was 
undertaken than they were ^in the same schools before the 
CRAFT project. ^ ' f 

• J 

As a result of these and other fijrtiings, t-he' authors make 

A ■ ' ■ ^ 
the^fqJ/1 owing recommendations: • 

(1) ^ The teacher see^Jiled to be far^more important than the method. 

Therefore, in-s^jf^ice workshops and expert consultative 

help should be. proVided for all teachers. < , 

(2) ' The authors recommend that^ ei^orts be made to try to determine 

wrJich combinations of instructional components are most 
suitable for use with the disadvantaged, rather than con- 
tinuing to compare components of instruct ional approaches • 

(3) Kindergarten Itepgrams shoul A include sequentially planned 
actiyities foW^he development of read^ess. 

(4) It should be determined wl^ther a continued involvement of 
teacherS^\ijp the experimanyal use of new materials and 
methtfps "will continue to^bring about positive reading 
results. 

(5) Research shou^^ be done to determine why k significant 
relationship 'between teacher satisfaction with a method 
and her result^s with it was obtained. 

f- ' 

(6) Research should^ be done to determine the most efficacious 
ways of instructing dia^adv ant aged boys. 

Holiingsworth, Paul M. "Can draining in Listening Improve 
Reading?" The Reading Teacher . 18 (November 1964), 
121-123 and 127. 

This article is a review of 16 studies done between 1940 and * 
1962 that I dealt with the interrelationship between listening 



and leading, and' with listening and its effects on reading. 
Holllngsworthjconcludes that they show that reading ability 
can be Improved by improving listening ability. 
Holmes, Jack A. "and Ivan Rose. "Dlsadvcmtaged Children and the 
?969)*^350*356°^ ^* * " ^^a^^Pg Teacher . 22 ("January 

The authors report on an experiment in which 486 disadvan- 
taged first graders'/were taught to read by l.t.a. and 542 by 
a traditional^ orthography (t.o.). Many ^f these disadvantaged 
students were Mexican- Americans.. The .^wir, groujfslirere matched 
for IQ.and reading* readiness. / '' \ 

At the end of the year,> yj% of tl/e l.t.a. ^plls were 
reading above grade level compared ,to seven perccent of the 
t.o.- group. PourteiBn per ceil^ of the- l.t.a. and 19jf of the - 
t.o. QiiBll^, however, Vere^ reading at pre-primer' level or I below. 
Diff Jrrences" in the nmean scoSreis of the two groups on/the ^/tanford 
Achievement Test favor th^, l.t.a. group (p<.01 )•; Lhowever, data 
cormxtions based on the pre-test scores had not been dohe. 

I The authors conclude that the children who. were I'eady to 

' ' ■ V, - ■ » 

read made faster progress in l.t.a. than in t.o. The relatively 

large number of children reading below grade level, however.' 
indicates that no method 1^ beneficial for children who lack 
readiness skills. The authors point out that of the 2S>% of 
Mexican-Amexican children reading above grade level in the l.t.a. 
group, only two per cent were Spanish speaking compared ta 20$^ • 
who were English speaking. 

The last part of the article is devoted to a discussion of 
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what can be done to prepare educationally disadvantaged children ' 

for reading. They believe that the most serious Inp^uacles 

of disadvantaged children are In .the arfea of language^evelop- 

merit^<and recommend activities to develop language ability, 

visual and Auditory perception and reason!^ skills. 

Keener, Bevlerly M "Individualized Reading ind the Disadvan- 
taged, The Reading Teacher, 20 (February il 967) , 410-^12. • 

The author believes that the advantages of an individualized / 
approach to readinjj lend themselves particularly well to teach- 
ing the disadvantaged. The self-selection prihcl pie .allows the. ' 
child to choose stories featuring minority groups, an -urban- 
environment, or other- themes thai may tend to- make the stories 
more Interesting to him than those in a basal reader. Student 
written njaterials can also be added to the classroom reading 
'■ collection,. ' . ' 

The self-pacing aspect of an individualized reading program 
eliminates the "being in the low g^oup" stlgfca. A sense of 

importance and. worth can also given to the 'child as the> teacher 

/ 

observes and praises each degree of progress he makes, and as 
the child participates in projects to share his book, 'e.g., art 
projects, dramatization, etc. 

Keener devotes a section of trils article to suggestions 
concerning classroom organization and reading'related activities 
to be used in the indivldualkaed reading program. 

Ornsteln, Allan C. "101 Books for Teaching the Disadvantaged " 
Journal of Reading . 10 (May I967), 546-551. ^^*°^*°'*Se^» 

This list was designed to help teachprs locate supplementary - 

•A ^ • 
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reading books for the urban dlsadiPantaged Puerto Rlcan or 
Negro student. Iccbrdlng to the author, the books V . .reflect ^ 
the role and contributions of the Negro akd Puerto Rlcan In our 
culture, they enhancd the essential dignity and Integrity of 
minorities, they provldA appreciation and understanding of 
minorities, and they promote brotherhood. " B^ch bdok Is ^ " 
designated for WthTr Junior-high school students (books r^pge 
from fifth to ninth grade reading level) or hlgh-schodr 
students; (b^ofcs^^^t fyo'ffl eighth grade lavel). ~^ Some books 
should,. therefore, ..be appropriate for upper elementary students 
-reading at or above grade level. ^ The books are listed under 
the following categories: The Bast Re-examined; Current • 
Literature Whlph Reflects Our Natlbnal Challenge ;^uslc and 
Art; Poetry^heatre and Literature; The Sports Nfqrld^d 
Fiction an/ Short Stories. Prices of books ^re glv^l! \ 

''J35*°°-Warner's Key Vocabulary for th^ 
Wsadvantaged," The Heading Tea^ 23, (MarcS 1970). 
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In the Ashton-Warner approach to beginning reading, the 
child is asked to tell the teacher what words he would like to 
learn that day. The teacher prints the word (or wd^^ds or phrases) 
on cards for the child who then traces them w^th^ his finger, 
copies them and reads them/ When the- child has developed a 
sight vocabulary of around! 40 words he Is encouraged to write 
storles^ using his words, fie Icontkues to build his sight vocab- 
ulary in ^hls manner." Thus, It tsobaslcally a language- experience 
approach to reading. (For a complete ,descrlptlod of this approach 
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' see ^shton- Warner, Sylvia* Teacher . Kew York: Simon and 
Schujster, .1963. ) . , 

;^acker^ compared the vocabulary, requested by ^Isadvantagad • 
children in fou^ cities '(Philadelphia, Pa. ; Jpi^esborp, *Arlc. ; • 
Yakima, Wash;;, and Jackponvtlle, Pla. ) to the .voo€A>ulary presented 
in the preprimers arid primers of the four basal reading series 
used in those cities in ord'^er to determine whether there was a ^ * 
significant difference.. Racial bompdsitidn vaded in the class- 
ijQpms under study in the four cities, but the majority of children 
were black, with other ethnic groups represented in some cities.- 

Words requested by the children (i.e., "key vocabulary") 
and those presei|ted-?in the. basal were divided into 14 categories, 
e.g.i person's .names, fe^, sex, locomotlbn, animals, etc. the 
li»^roentage of words l^ach category was computed from the total . 
words rdquested in each city and then compared to the percenWg^ . 
of words in each category computed from the basal used in that 
city. Percentages for each city were placed in rank orda^ and 
the Spaarman R corr^ilatlon eoefflclent was obtained between the ^ 
key and basal for each cit|. The only positive correlation 
significant at the one per cent level between the key words and 

i 

basal words was found in Jacksonville. Key vocabularies froy 
the four cities were also correlated. There was a significant 
correlation at the one per cent level between the Philadelphia 
and Jones boro words' and between the Jones boro and Yakima words; 
but generally, the data suggested that the words asked for in 
various cities were different. . _ ^ 

121 
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The author concludes that the woriks children request to 

learn and those presented :in the pomlar baaal^. readers are 

Significantly diff erent. She Relieves thatfthe req^ie«ted. word$ ^ 

are more, meaningful-" to them» and thus, \t may be easier for • 

some children to learn to read by the Ashton-Warner approach. 

"^*Auff^y- .^"Te^°^'^n«:3eSln^ing Reading to Disadvantaged 

' J^^l^ren from Pictures Children Draw," In J. Allen Plgurel - 
IBd. }, Retfdlna Goals for the Bisadyantafted . Newark: 
Delaware: International Reading A^oclatlon, 1970,- 84-90. 

^ . The4uthor, ftji art teacher in the Washington,' D.O. schoof^ 

system began an exp^rlmeatal reading program after becoming > 
^ -puzzled by the reading failure of many lower gr^e ghetto 
.children. She had observed that. their drawings exhibited the 
skills usually considered necessary for success. In reading • 
(e.g. , ^ability- tTo organlie^thougllt a logical and or*ei^ly 
' 'manner) and were^ as skillfully and easily executed as those by 
^children In mlddle-clrfls schools. h.- 

I She. and read.^ 'te^c^ie^s w^o participated beg^- , - 
by Writing the words for the objects portrayed In ea0h' child's 
picture directly on the picture as .f^osely as possible to the 
objects. * Children Immediately began requesting more words 'and' 
eopyM^ the, wor^s already written on their pictures. She thdn 
handmade 50 primers using only the Initial sight vocabulary ^ 
• from the children's pictures,, for the, pi>epflmer. Gradually, 

additional vocabulary derived from the Dolch list was introduced 
(with preference given^to rhyimlng words) un'tT^ by the end of 
Book Three, 230 Words had been Introduced. The children's 
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Illustrations were used In these primers. After completion of 
these primers, the children were started In the first reader of 
a basal program. 

Piatt reports that the children ^o began this experiment 
In September of 1968 were successfully reading In the first 
basal reader by Harch of 1969. Ho standardized tests were 
administered, but she reports that children performed success- 
fully on teacher designed tests. Ho Information Is jlven on 
the number of jpbjects In the experiment, readlnej|^i^est sco^^, 
reading achievement test scores, etc. 

The author claims that her method has provldad a successful 
beginning- to-read experience for the children, and cites the 
following reasons for this success: (l) readiness time, was 
minimized by utilizing the child's own experiences as a basis 
for reading, (2) the learning to- read task was made easier 
because the child knew In advance the concepts he would read 
about, (3) the author's preprlmer eliminated, possible confusion 
between wor^s In the text and the objects In the pictures, and 
an easy transition from drawing to writing to reading was - 
provided. 

Eoberts, Hermese E. "Don't Teach Them to Read," S^ementary 
^ V gPgliah . 47 (May 1970), 638-640. ' 

The author Is strongly opposed to delaying reading for 

HSB speaking children until they acquire a working knowledge 

«ff standard" English. She recommends an earlier lnCfptloBi|Of the 

reading program which would Include beginning reading readiness 
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activities as -soon as possible (preferably at the preschool 
level) and beginning reading instruction as soon as the child 
is read^ She outline^ the following approach to teaching 
reading • ^ 

(1) Identify the concepts from the black culture that have 
crucial relevance to language and reading and utilize 
them (and the accompanying vocabulary) to provide the 
student's initial decoding experiences and, then, grad-» 
ually bring Mim. into formal, reading. Parents and com-- 
munity members can assume a large roj|^in this aspect of 
the prograun. 

(2) Use a chj|.d*s c^eriences, stated in his language, as 
reading material • . 

(3) The approach to teaching reading should be language 

^ oriented — listening, speaking, reading and writing should 
be related im all school activities* 

(4) Make him aware of other social dialects to develop through 
books, T.V., role-playing activities, etc. 

(5) Encourage^him to write his ••books" and stories in standard 
( English so that children who speak this dialect can read 

them. ^ * 

r 

The author believes that this approach builds on a well- 
established language foundation— that of the child^s own culture 

« 

It also preserves the child's self-concept, introduces him in a 
natural way to other dialects, elicits paflrent and' community par- 
ticipation, and avoids the feeling of failure that would resxilt 
from preventing the child from learning to read while teaching, 
him another dialect. 

Rosen, Carl L. "Poverty Children and Reading Curriculum Reform: 
A Broad Perspective, " Educational Technology , 10 (May 1970) 
38-45. 

The aim of this article is, in the author's words, to 
•••••re>^w thm traditional in education, analyze the present, 
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and offer some considerations for future educational curtlculum 
reforms...". The traditional approach to educating poverty 
children has demanded that t&e children conform to the white, 
middle-class school system with Its prescribed curriculum, behav- 
ttov norms, and rigid schedules. When the behavior, customs, 
attitudes, language, beliefs, /and habits of povert^chlldren * 
do not fH; Into this mold, thfe children are often disciplined 
harshly and %rltten off as unable to learn. No attempt is 
made to adjust the school to the child, and teachers or admin- 
istrators who would try are usually censored by the educational 
establishment. 

There Is a discussion of the "Gmat Society" years when 
unprecedented amounts of money were poured Into programs for 
the education of poverty children. The author discusses several 
of the reasons for the failure of these programs to live up to 
their grandiose" designs, but the most basic seem to be a lac» 
of understanding of the depth and nature of the prcbleas Involved 
and an atheoretlcal, poorly-planned approach to solving them. 
- . Having argued that -masslrvely- inrcreHsed" f edfel-al" T uhaing' 
alone did not, and will not, establish equal opportunity for 
poverty children, the author gives his considerations for 
curriculum reform that will help bring about better education 
for them. He contends that the deficiency-deprivation model 
has been used to explain failure too long, and that the Impact 
of cultural differences has, until recently, been Ignored, 
tie adVocates conducting studies to explore the effectiveness 
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of teaching reading in the child •s native language or dialect, 
and providing an atmosphere an the schools that will allow and 
respect cultural differences. 

The educational establishment must be reformed in order to 
allow minority groups to make decisions concerning the education 
of their children. Schools^'must come to value creativity, spon*^ 
taneity, and th^ normal behavior of children over conformity and 
S^iment at ion . ' . 

Teachers must be rigorously trained to work with culturally 

<^i^^«nt children. They must know apd understand the children's 

culture and language. Their training in the teaching of reading 

must reflect the fact that reading is not a separate discipline 

but rather a language experience. Their methods must emphasize 

problem solving rather than rote leauming and must focus on the 

child and his development before books, equipment, etc. 

Educational research must also be redirected in order to help 

solve the problems of poverty children^ More attention must be 

given to developing theoretical models of reading and understand* 

ing the reading process rtself. The differences in minority 

children must be identified and the possibilities of changing 

the schools to accommodate the differences must be explored. 

,Rystrom, Richard. ••Dialect Training and^Reading: A Further 

Look,** Reading Research Quarterly . 5 (Summer, 1970), 581-599. 

Rystrom's study is replication of an earlier study con- 
ducted in California which found no relationship between dialect 
and reading achievement. Three hypotheses were tested in the 
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present latudy: (1) Hegro chllx^r^n^an be taught to use features 
of white speech wlvlch do not obcur^n their native dialect, 
(2^) knowledge of thld additional dimension of dialect will 
have a positive and significant J^nfluence on word reading 
8Cor^\ ,and (3) the uscf of phoneme-grapheme controlled readers 
>^will have a positive and significant Influence on word reading 



scores. 



The J^ubjects were first grade' students in an all^Bfegro 
school l^f irural Georgia. Pour classes, each of ^ which had 30 
stud,entSy parttotpated in the semester long study. The four 
classes forined the following groups: (El) — received dialect 
training and used a traditional basal reader; (E2) — received . 
dialect training and used a linguistic basal reader; (B5) — 
received no dialect training ttnd used a linguistic basal 
reader; and (C) — received no dialect training and used a 
traditional basal reader^.thue coonstituting a control groups 
The dialect training' groups received drills designed to teach 
the third person markert terminal consonants, and terminal 

cl«9ters 20 minutes „ per day ,f or. the .80 days In the second 

semester* During this period the ^ther two groups were taught 
language skills, but received no dialect training. Teacher 
effect was controlled by realigning teachers and students for 
certain phases of instruction. The instruments used for both 
pre- and posttests were The Rystrom Dialect Test (1969) and 
the Gates Vord Reading Test (1962). Reading sections of the 
Stanford Achievement Test (1964) were administered as posttests 
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to provide an IMdex of general reading ability. Analysis of 
covarlance was/used to evaluate the test results. ' 

Posttest/results on the Rystroa W.alect Test showed no 
slgnlf^rcant Ilff erences between groups on dialect performance. 
When thSf test results were analyzed accord\nff to irtilch text 
was used (Ifesal or linguistic), there were no significant 
difference! groups except on the Paragraph Meaning 

subtest of I the SIT which faVSfed the basal group ' (p<,01 ) . ' 

the Gates Word Reading Test showed that the two 
received no dialect training performed significantly 



I 



Besultd on 
groups tha 



better thaij the tw'6 groups that received dialect training (p<.Ol). 
Rystroni thejrefbj^e^ejected all thr#«^hypotheses. 



He alsp failed to find significant Interaction between 

I 

particular ieachers and the experimental -^reatment they 
conducted; <,xcept for the decoding performance of the control 
'group (as mijpisured by the Gates test). 

ud'es that dialect training does not significantly 
reading achievement scores of Negro nonstandard 
dialect spealiers, and may cause confusion In learalng phoneme- 
grapheme con espondence. 

A resporjse to this article was written by Kenneth S. 

4 

♦ 

Goodman ("Dialect Rejection and Reading: A Response," 
Reading Resea rch Quarterly S , pp.6O0-6O3) who claims that 



He cone!. 
Increase the 



Interferes 



Rystrom did not demonstrate the extent to which dialect 
th the reading process. akulierililiended to do. 



Instead, say^^ Goodman, he assumed that teaching black 
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children a few ftatusas of standard' Bngllsli would Improve their 

reading aclllbvement":^ He charges that Rystrom did not use 

effective approaches to teaching either standard English or 

reading, and consequently, merely confttsed his subjects. 

Venezky, Richard L. "Honstandafd Language and Reading." 
Elementary English . 40 1,970), 334-342-. 

Venezky* s article dea]jS with approaches and materials In 
teaching reading to children in two situations; one In which * 
there^ls a language difference and the other In which there Is 
a dialect difference. In discussing teaching reading in a 
situation where there Is a language .difference, he compares the 
native literacy appraach with the standard approach. The 
native literacy approach Is based on the assumption that one 
should first learn to read In the native language,, then (or 
simultaneously) learn to speak the national language, and 
finally learn to read the national language. The standard 
approach Is based on intensive oral language Instruction in the 
foreign language prior to the teaching of reading. y 

Venezky draws his coatluslpn that the native literacy 
approach has not been proven scholastlcally superior to the 
standard approach, from the results of several studies which' he 
briefly summarizes. Because the native literacy program has 
not resulted In superior reading achievement, Venezky believes 
that the tremendous expenditures, necessary to develop the 
materials, train the teachers, and design the testing pro- 
cedures cannot be Justified. 



The Btandard approach* on tfce other hand, has the advantag 
of teaching a second language at ah age when most children most 
readily learn new languages. Theoretically, at least, the us/^ ^ 
of established teaching teohnlques an* materials cohstltu'te 
another advantage. ' \: 

• 1 

. The teaching of reading to dialect speak*B« also poses 
problems In selecting approaches and materials.^ The materials 
could be handled In three ways: (1) they could be wrlttep In k 
the dl-elect of the child, (2) the present standard language 
mate*>lal8 could be used after teaching standard English, and 
(3) standard English materials could be modified In content aijd ^j^ 
vocabulary to reflect the environment of the child. Venezky 
dismisses the first alternative as havkng few merits and 
many llabllltles,fc.g. , doesn't lend Itself to Integrated 
classrooms, too much time, and expen^ Involved In teacher train- "J 
Ing and preparation of materials, opposition of parents and 
teachers, etc. He believes the second alternative Is more 
practical than the first, but not completely satisfactory. 
The basic objections are the necessity _of knowing the culture 
as well as the language of standard speakers In order to makel 
reading a famll5,ar experience and the problems posed by an 
Integrated classroom* 

The third altemaltlve, which he considers the best, 
could be Implemented In a "Common Core , Approach* "\ The reading 
materials could be based on a school subject such as*^ science 
or civics, thereby minimizing dialect and culture differences* 
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He does not believe that syntactic forms in many nonstandard 
English dialects would be different enough to cause a slgnlfl© 
> cant reading problem. An Important factor In the success of 
this approach would be allowing the child to translate from 
standard English to his own dialect* 

Whalen, Thomas E. "A Comparison of Language Factors In Primary 
Readers," The Reading Teacher , 25 Tlterch 1970), 565-570. 

The purpose of Whalen's study was to determine whether the 
'first year readers in the Bahk Street Basal Reading Series 
(often used with culturally disadvantaged children) were as 
difficult to tead as the first year readers in another basal 
program, the Harper and Row Basic * Reading Program . The first 
pre-primer, second pre-primer, primer, and first reader from 
each series were compared on the bas6s of numlier of irregular 
word occurrences, number of different words, average sentence 
length, and average word length. Ohi-square tests were performed 
for different words and irregular words, and two-tailed t-tests 
were made for average sentence ipid average word length. (p<. 001 
or p<. 0 1 ) . 

Results showed that the first and second pre-primers In the 
Bank Street series were significantly more difficult on all 
variables except number of different words in the first 
pre-primer. At the primer and first reader level, differences 
were not as severe though the Bank Street books continued to 
use more words and. longer word length. 

The author concludes that the Bank Street Series is more 
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difficult to read :<e^peclally at th« pre-pplmer level) , and 
therefore, questions Its use with eultupally disadvantaged 
chlldren^who may. have language disabilities, and -thui need a series 
Which features fev^er words, more repetition, and fewer p 
Irregular words. He notes the need for more research In 
6rder to determine whether othfer varlalHes, noi Included In 
this study, outweigh the linguistic evidence against using this 
series with the disadvantaged. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effective- 
ness of programmed Instruction (PI) in supplementing regular 
Classroom reading Instruction for dlsadyantaged, slow learning 
students. The second grade subjects ha4 to h^ve a tested IQ 
between 76 and 9o', be at least six months retarded In school 
achievement, and come from a home and neighborhood classified 
as "marginal In economic circumstances" to be Included In the 
study. The 45 subjects (25 boys and 20,glrls) were divided 
Into three groups and received the following treatment: 
Group, M-recelved PI from a, teaching machine; Group W received 
the. same program content as Group M, but. used a programmed 
textbook; and Group C-exposed pnly to the regular classroom 
routine, received noj added Instruction of any type. Group 0 
did not serve as a control group but rather to provide a basis 
for determlnlzig how much learning could be attributable solely 
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to classroojt, enrollaent. The prograamed instruction featured . 
a presentation of 93 words found in most basic reading series. 
Instruction was conducted over a one month period. 

Results are reporteji .In terms of averagge number of words 
gained from pretests to posttests. The authors report that 
calculation of t-ratlos between each group demonstrated no 
significant differences between the two PI groups In word gains 
on any of the measuring Instruments, but large and significant 
differences between both of these groups and the classroom 
group— the t-ratlo's are not reported In this article. The two 
tests based on the PI words did show lj|rge dlf^rences In the 
average number of words gained between the experimental and 
classroom groups .(e.g., on the list of 93 prc^rammed words, . 
Group n gained 30.7; Group W, 33. U and Group 0, 4.5), but 
the Gates' Primary Reading Test showed very small gains (Group M 
gained 3.2 words; :Group W, 2.1 and Group 0, 1.4), A follow 
up test on the PI words given 30 days after the Initial posttest 
rev.ealed that 90^ of ttrf words acquired by Groups M and W were 
retained. . 

The authors note that the teaching machine was much more ' 
appealing to the students than the programmed workboolcs, but 
the two groups made similar progress. Thejgf conclude that PI 
Is an effective supplement to the reading program for slow 
learning disadvantaged students, 

Wplfram, Walt. "Soclollnguistlc Alternatives Ip Teaching 
Reading to Nonstandard Speakers .^*"~ 3^adlng Research 
Qi^arterlv . 6 (Pall 1970), 9-33. 
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^ Wolfram summarizes the various positions represented by 
linguists working on the problem of irtiat materials and methods 
should be uaed In teaching reading to dialect speaking children. 
The positions discussed can generally be categorized under one 
of thes«iol;iro .strategies: (l) retain present materials and 
adjust the teaching procedures or (2) revise the materials to 
accommodate the learner's dialect. The author considers both 
linguistic and soclo-cultural factors In his comments on the 
positions which cfen be summarized as follows^ 

A. Retain extent materials 9 

« = ' . . i . 

1. Teach standard English prior to teaching reading— 
Berelter and SngAimani are advocates of th^s approach. 

2. .Dialect reading of extent materials— Goodman, the most- 

explicit spokesman for this position, states, "...no 
special materials heed to be constructed, but children 
must be permitted. . .to read th^=.#ay they dpeak. 

B. Revise Materials 

1. Heutrallzatlon of dialect differences 1:/ texts- 
el Iminateiinguls tic features of text thajt ape -not 
an integral part of the HSB speaker's linguistic 
system; Shuy Is an advocate of this method. » . 

2. Dialect readers written in the HSB dialect— Bar atis* has 
been the most outspoken advocate of this position. 

Wolfram's discussion highlights the following. two problems: 

some of the- alternatives seem* to handle ^he dialect problem 

more effectively in tenns of, linguistic differences but run 

into imrplementation problems due to soclo-cultural "or psycho- 

logical factors, while the other alternatives ^n'be implemented 

without problems but may not adequately deal wlth'llngulstlc 
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dlffeMnces. He concludes that teachers hhould allow students 

^ to r/ad -th:e materials used at present In th^r own dialect 

until Experimentation with dialect readers de^^^raTnes the 

feasablllty of their Implementation. » • 

Wood Mildred H. "An Analysis of Begl^ng Heading Programs' . 
J? ttJ?! Disadvantaged." YiewoolnkB ^sSlletln If thi School 
of Education. Indiana University I. 46, (Kay 1970), 149^188. 

Wood reviews research reports ^l\hhave focused 'on teach- 
ing dlsa'dvantaged children tq read.'. She sunJkrl^es the more 

■ f. - ° • 

Important findings from these studies and discusses' their 
Implications for .educators. She notes that mail^ research projects 
have dwelt on descriptions of the social and cultural character- 
istics of disadvantaged children thther than on descriptions of 
their educational characteristics and needs. Thlst" she believes. 
Is an unfruitful approach to the problem, and leads to the mis- 
taken idea that disadvantaged children are a homogeneous group. • 
Research dealing with the learnlhg problems of the disadvantaged 
has demonstrated that there Is no single pattern of disabilities; 
thus, indicating the need to match' instruction to the^tJhild. 

- -Readiness -studies- have revealed that 'chUdren vary t'pemendl'"" 

,ously in readiness abilities, and therefore, need varying amounts 
of time to develop the skills thought necessary for success in 
reading. Wood cites a number of studies that have indicated 
that nursery, kindergarten, and primary programs need to be ^'^^ . - 
structured around the teaching of .sjxifctfle skills, but educators ' 
have been reluctant to structure early education programs for 
fear of robbing children of their childhbod. 
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Wood also reviews studies of beginning reading prograas , 
an^ notes that relatively few have been sudcesSful/ kyj|t - 
among the successful ones Hawkridge and Tallmadge (1968) . 
found sevetaj^-^common chauracteristics: (1) A one-to-one rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil, (2) involvement of parents, 
(3) in-service<^ education for teachers, (4) delimited aims 
^5) stated goals and (6) measured outcomes. She comments i 
that the majority of the studies were designed to find one 
reading method for all disadvantaged children rather than to >■ 
find the effective method for each child. Initial as wel^ as. "'^ 3 

on-goxng diagnosis is necessai^ if the right method is to be ^ 
found for each child— she discusses studies concerning the ^ 
ITPVs usefulness as a diagnostic tool and as a ^ans of match- 
ing a reading method to the child's need^. ^The» bibliography of 
52 entries should prove helpful to the teacher Who is interfested 
in locating research articles dealing with teaching the dis- 
advantaged. . , . . 
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